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Notice to reader: When you finish read- 
ing this magazine place a one-cent stamp 
on this notice, hand same to any postal 
employe and it will be placed in the 
bands of our soldiers and sailors at the 
front. No wrapping—no address. 

A. S, Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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CIVICS 


THe City MANAGER Pian For Cuicace. Draft of 
a bill for the reorganization of the municipal 
government with explanatory statement. Pre- 
pared and presented for public consideration by 
the Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency. 

PLANNING SUNLIGHT Cities. By Herbert S. Swan 
and George W. Tuttle. No. 167, American City 
Pamphlets, published by the Civic Press, Tribune 
Bidg., New York. 20 cents. 

County GOVERNMENT IN Tpxas. By Herman G. 
James, director of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and _ Reference. Municipal Research 
Series No. 5. Published by the University of 
Texas, Austin. 

REPORT ON THE APPORTIONMENT OF THE DIRECT 
State Tax. Presented te the Board of Estimate 
and ee Se meat by William A. Prendergast, 
comptroller. Department of Finance, Bureau of 
oe aga Investigation and Statistics, New 

ork. 

SnapsHot Civic Trips. Cenducted by Public Wel- 
fare Committee, 50 East 42 street, New York. 


EDUCATION 


DEPARTMEN?-STORE EpucaTion. By Helen Rich 
Norton, associate director, School of Salesman- 
ship, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston. Prepared for and published by De- 
artment of tke Interior, Bureau of Education, 
Waalinaten 25 cents from Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston street, 
Boston. 

Succsstep Course ror County TRAINING SCHOOLS 
FOR NEGROES IN THE SouTH. Occasional Papers, 
No. 18, published by trustees of the John F. 
Slater Fund, 61 Broadway, New York. 

HicHer TEcHNICAL EpucaTion iN Foreicn Coun- 
TRIES—STANDARDS AND Scope. Prepared by Anna 
Tolman Smith and W. S. Jesien. Bulletin, 
1917, No. 11, Bureau of Education. 20 cents 
from superintendent of documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 5 

Mepicat INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 1N GREAT Brit- 
ain. By E. L. Roberts. Bulletin, 1916, No. 49, 
Bureau of Education. 15 cents from superin- 
tendent of documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Scuoot Extension $raristics. By Clarence Ar- 
thur Perry. Bulletin, 1917, No. 30, Bureau of 
Education. 5 cents from superintendent of doc- 
er Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 


HEALTH 


Procress Towarp HeattH Insurance. By John B. 
Andrews. No. 123 reprints of reports and ad- 
dresses of the National Conference of Social 
Work, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 

Tue PsycuorpatHic LABORATORY IN THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF Justice. By Dr. Clinton P. McCord, 
health director of city schools, Albany, N. Y. 


Reprinted from the National Humane Review, 
October, 1917. 

INFANT WELFARE WORK IN War Time. By Dr. 
Grace L. Meigs. Reprinted from American Jour- 
nal of Diseases of Children. American Medical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn street, Chicago. 

RELATIONS OF PRENATAL AND PostnaTaL Work. 
By Michael M. Davis. Reprinted from Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 

OccupaTION AND Mortatity. By Shirley W. 
Wynne, M.D., and William H. Guilfoy, M.D. 
Reprint No. 400 from Public Health Reports, 
U. S. Public Health Service. 5 cents from 
superintendent of documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

THE CRIMINAL LNSANE AND INSANE CRIMINALS. 
By Paul E. Bowers, medical superintendent, 
Indiana Hospital for Insane Criminals, Michi- 
gan City, Ind. Reprinted from American Jour- 
nal of Insanity. 

ContTRoL oF HookworM INFECTION AT THE DEEP 
Gotp Mines or THE MotHer Lope, CALIFORNIA. 
By Dr. James G. Comming and.Joseph H. White. 
Bulletin 139, Bureau of Mines, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Do Your Bir to Herp Him Fit to Ficur. Pub- 
lished by Sub-committee for Civilian Co-opera- 
tion in Combating Venereal Diseases, Council of 
National Defence, R. 144, Old Land Office Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

SMasH THE Line! Published for the War De- 
partment Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties. Distributed by American Social Hygiene 
Association, 105 West 40 street, New York. 

SAFEGUARDING OuR SOLDIERS FROM VWENEREAL Dis- 
Eases. The government plan and how you can 
help. Issued by Council of National Defense, 
Sub-Committee for Civilian Co-operation in 
Combating Venereal Diseases, R. 144, Old Land 
Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


LIVELIHOOD 


MorHers oF New York, WHAT OF THE CHILDREN? 
By Hermann Hagedorn. Published by Public 
Welfare Committee, 50 East 42 street, New York. 

Doinc WitHout. ‘Thirty ingenious recipes for 
special emergencies. Supervised by Bertha E. 
Shapleigh of the U. S. Food Administration, 25 
cents; Conservation of Fats. By Herman T. 
Vulte, professor of Household Chemistry, Colum- 
bia University, price 10 cents; The Children’s 
Food. By Mary S. Rose, 5 cents. Published by 
the Emergency Committee (New York section), 
American Home Economies Association, R. 1010, 
19 W. 44 street, New York. 


INDUSTRY 


STANDARDS FOR WoRKMEN’S CoMPENSATION Laws. 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 131 
East 23 street, New York. 


InpUSTRY AND FRaTERNITY. Address by Sydney 


Strong, pastor Queen Anne Congregational 
Church, Seattle, Wash. 5 cents; dozen, 25 
cents, 


IncREASED INCOME FOR THE ELectrric Railways. 
By Joseph K. Choate, 8 West 40 street, New 
York. An address before American Electric 
Railway Association, October 9, 1917. 

Lapour PropLeMs AFTER THE WaR. 9d. per dozen; 
5/6 per 100; The Problem of Demobilisation, a 
statement and some suggestions including pro- 
posals for the reform of employment exchanges, 
id., 2s. 6d. per 50, 5s. per 100; A Million New 
Houses After the War, l1d., 2s. 6d. per 50, 5s. 
per 100; The Problem of Unemployment After 
the War, ld., 2s. 6d. per 50; 5s. per 100; The 


Written During the Progress of the Battle of the Somme’ 


+ 


We Care] the blasted slope of Poziéres 


Mixed with the thunder of the guns I heard, 


Borne from I know not where, 


The reconciling word. 


Mankind, it said, live not by bread alone; 


Their final good and glory is not based 


On anything that shot and shell lay waste 


But on the spirit; if that keep its power 


Loyal and brave and sweet, 
Then at the destined hour 
The rest shall all be laid before its feet. 


1 From Ode on the European War. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd., London. 


101 pp. 


Odes and Other Poems by R. C. K. Ensor. 


Price, $.48; by mail of the Survey, $.56. 


Restoration of Trade Union Conditions in Cases 
Not Covered by the Munitions Acts, 1d., 2s. 6d. 
per 50, 5s. per 100; The Position of Women 
After the ar, 2d., Ss. per 50, 10s. per 100; 
The Munitions Acts and the Restoration of 
Trade Union Customs, 2d., 5s. per 50, 10s. per 
100; The Restoration of Trade Union Customs 
After the War, 2d., 5s. per 50, 10s. per 100; 
For Services Rendered (pensions of soldiers and 
sailors disabled and of the families and de- 
pendents of soldiers and sailors deceased in 
consequence of the present war), 1d., 9d. per 
dozen. The Labour Party, 1, Victoria street, 
London, S. W. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mexico Repivivus. By G. B. Winton, American 
section of the Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America. Reprinted from the Survey by 
the Mexican Cooperation Society, 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 

Property Ricuts UnpER THE NEw Mexican Con- 
STITUTION. By P. Chamberlain. Reprinted 
from Political Science Quarterly. Mexican Co- 
operation Society, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Can We Win THE War WirtuHout Losinc AMER- 
ica? By Stephen S. Wise. Free Synagogue 
Pulpit, published monthly by Bloch Publishing 
Company, 40 East 14 street, New York. 10 
cents; yearly $1. 

Tue Atrocities or GERMANY; the logical and in- 
evitable result of the German philosophy of 
militarism. By Newell Dwight Hillis. Liberty 
Loan Committee, 120 Broadway, New York. 

PRUSSIANIZED GERMANY; AMERICANS OF FOREIGN 
Descent AND America’s Cause. Otto H. Kahn, 
52 William street, New York. From an address 
before the Harrisburg, Pa., Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue War DeparrMENT COMMISSION ON TRAINING 
Camp Activities. Room 149, Old Land Office 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Tue ADMINISTRATION OF INDIANA State INsTITU- 
TIons (Second Edition). By Timothy Nichol- 
son, Richmond, Ind. 


Hicu Cost oF Livine. 


By Frederic C. Howe. 
se pp. Price $1.50; 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
by mail of the Survey, 
FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS. 
mittee. 
Charity. 


By Wal- 
ter Tallmadge Arndt. Duffield & Co. 312 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.62. 

Ovutpoor Tueatres. By Frank A. Waugh. Rich- 
ard G. Badger. 151 pp. Price $2.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $2.65. 

Tue Dwetiinc Prace or Licut. By Winston 
Churchill. Macmillan Co. 462 pp. Price $1.60; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.75. 

Tue ENLIGHTENMENT OF Pautina. By Ellen Wil- 
kins Tompkins. E. P. Dutton & Co. 335 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.62. 

Tue Trust PropieM. By Jeremiah Whipple oe 
and Walter E. Clark. oubleday, Page Co. 
499 pp. Price, $2; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 

Tue Epucation or THE SourH AFRICAN NATIVE. 
By Charles T. Loram. Longmans, Green & Co. 
340 pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey, $2.12. 

INUTE. By Eminent Clergymen and Lay- 

men. Vir Publishing Co. 384 pp. Price $.50; 

by mail of the Survey, $.55. 
Youth. Vol. I. 


Tue Diaries oF Leo Totstoy. 

1847-1852. Translated by C. J. Hogarth and 
A. Sirnis. E. P. Dutton & Co. 269 pp. Price, 
$2; by mail ef the Survey, $2.12. 

AFTER War Prostems. By Earl of Cromer and 
others. Macmillan Co. 366 pp. Price $2.50; 
by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 

AHanpicars oF CuitpHoop. By H. Addington Bruce. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 310 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.62. 

New York As An EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MuNICI- 
PALITY. Prior to 1732. Wol. LXXV, No. 1. 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 
By Arthur Everett Peterson. Longmans, Green 
ea 199 pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey, 

New York As An EIGHTEENTH CentURY MunNIcI- 
PALITY. 1731-1776. Volume LXXV, Nw. 2. 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 
By George William Edwards. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 205 pp. Price $2; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY, $2.10. 

CONTEMPORARY THEORIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF. Volume LXXIX. No. 
1. Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law. Frederick C. Mills. Longmans, Green 
<4 178 pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey, 
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Through Liberty to World Peace 


First Congress of the League of 
Small and Subject Nationalities 


N event took place in New York last week which such as are characteristic of any representative international 
may live in the text-books of history long after the gathering at which vital problems are under discussion. ‘Thus, 
week’s “exits and alarums” of the military inci- the split between the two parties of Greeks in this country, 
dents in Europe have been relegated into the un- which already had shown itself at the Long Beach conference 

dated, generalized background of the recorded happenings. on international relationships a few months ago, again led to 
The first congress of the League of Small and Subject Nation- an open breach. But, in spite of such incidents, partly owing 
alities, attended for three afternoons and evenings by repre- to a sincere endeavor of the congress committee to invite rep- 
sentatives of more than twenty different nationalities and resentatives of the different factions where such were known 
many Americans, opened an era of international cooperation to exist, there was much less disturbance from this source than 
for a purpose new in immediate practical aim but age-old in might have been expected. Indeed, the most remarkable phe- 
aspiration. Its discussions ranged from questions of tariffs to nomenon of the congress was its unanimity on all matters of 
those of inalienable human rights. Those who participated importance; and this was not due to any censoring of expres- 
for the most part were plain folks; but there were also sion or selection of speakers known for views shared by the 
leaders in practically every profession—jurists, clergymen promoters, but to the fact that every one of the score of 
journalists, teachers, doctors, political leaders, soldiers, social addresses delivered dealt with fundamentals and, through 
workers. There were, among others, Belgians, Danes, Finns, being constructive, was needs also conciliatory in tone. 


Lithuanians, Letts, Koreans, Jews, Chinese, Albanians, Hin- It might have been thought unfortunate that by including 
dus, Poles, Greeks, Irishmen, Norwegians, Negroes, Boers, in the list of speakers and members of the council representa- 
Swiss, Scotsmen, Swedes and Syrians. tives of nationalities subject to allied powers the question of 


A number of circumstances might have handicapped the patriotism was raised. A number of members, including the 
success of the congress. First among them stands the hostile representatives of Alsace, Norway and all the various Slavic 
attitude of many Americans at the present time to the dis- nationalities, sent in their resignations on that account. But 
cussion of any questions of international policy not immedi- since nearly the whole of the inhabited world is now allied in 
ately related to the successful prosecution of the war. This fighting Germany, it is a matter of course that there are more 

- was responsible, among other things, for a deliberate attempt races and nationalities subject to the allies than to the Teu- 
by a part of the metropolitan press to belittle and even to tonic powers. If Ireland, Korea, Finland, India, Lithuania 
malign the motives of the organizers and to seek for pro- and Russian Poland had been excluded from participation, 
German sentiments in speeches and statements which were the congress would have completely failed in its purpose; for 
transparently free from them. Letters of resignation from the league could then not have pretended to represent the 
obscure individuals—mostly written under some misappre- common opinions and sentiments of small and_ subject 
hension subsequently dispersed—were printed in extenso, nationalities. 
while no mention was made of the presence and participation Even the gentleman from Scotland, chief of Clann Fhear- 
in the congress of men enjoying national and international guis of Stra-Chur, a picturesque figure in Highland attire, 
reputations, such as Senator Henri La Fontaine, of Belgium; whose inclusion in the council was instanced by some critics as 
Samuel T. Dutton, secretary of the World’s Court League; an undesirable excursion into history, detracting from the 
Moorfield Storey, president of the American Bar Associa- urgent claims of the present, if not a deliberate attack upon 
tion; Hamilton Holt, vice-chairman of the League to Enforce our British ally, overcame that opposition by making out a 
Peace, just to mention a few. The coincidence of the con- remarkably good case for the separate representation of his 
gress with a municipal election and other public events of country at future international conferences. Even if one did 
absorbing interest was another handicap. not share all their pretensions, one felt convinced that the 

There were also, of course, some jealousies and suspicions exclusion of the different home-rule movements under the 
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British flag from participation in the league would have been 
unwise. 

The story of oppression, whether told with an Irish, a 
Polish, a Jewish or an Armenian accent, was in every case 
much the same. The methods of tyranny, almost to the 
smallest details, coincide, not only the world over but through 
the whole history of modern times. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings one was filled also with an overwhelming conviction 
that the causes of oppression, in modern times, are always 
the same. They are, as summed up by Commissioner of Immi- 
gration Frederic C. Howe, president of the league, the treat- 
ment of small nations by the ruling classes of more powerful 
neighbors as legitimate objects of exploitation and the delib- 
erate degradation of minority races within the state by the 
same classes for the same purpose. 

A speaker greeted with special cordiality was Young M. 
Park, a Korean, who came all the way from Hawaii to attend 
the conference. He gave instances of Japanese despotism in 
his country. which, other speakers confirmed, were closely 
akin to those found in practically every conquered territory in 
Asia, Europe and Africa. Attempts to destroy the moral 
stamina of the people and to obliterate cultural traditions are 
among the methods resorted to. When this work is achieved, 
the world of diplomacy is assured of the utter worthlessness 
of the native population and its incapacity for self-government 
and the yoke imposed upon it made the more secure. Solemn 
undertakings are violated, agitators cruelly punished, eco- 
nomic chains added to the political. And this goes on until a 
great Christian nation, the United States, will throw all its 
weight into the defense and rehabilitation of the weak and 
submerged. That faith in Uncle Sam shone through almost 
all the speeches and was one of the most inspiring manifesta- 
tions of the congress. 

Common confusion of the attributes of greatness and of 
power only persists so long as the smaller nationalities are 
denied equal opportunities to acquaint the world with their 
achievements. Everyone knows of the cultural contributions 
of small yet independent nations, such as Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Denmark; but the art and literature of Bohemia, 
Albania, Armenia, Gaelic Scotland, Mesopotamia, Lettonia, 
Poland, are known to but few. As speaker after speaker un- 
folded the cultural history of his people and its attempted 
suppression by the imperial master, one was struck with the 
immensity of their combined contribution to the progress of 
humanity. 

Yet the congress did not allow an impression to gain 
ground as though it considered the weaker races endowed 
with exclusive natural gifts or possessed of justified claims for 
some special prerogatives for the extension of their several 
cultural ambitions. Several speakers warned against the 
assumption that the big nations as such were hostile to the 
small. ‘We need,” said Aino Malmberg (Finland), “and 
we have the sympathy of the best part of the people in every 
nation.” The plain folk who now rule Russia, said Lincoln 
Steffens, recently returned from that country, take it as a 
matter of course that the people of Finland, Lettonia, Lithu- 
ania, Ukraine, Poland will decide for themselves under what 
government they will live in the future. They are even sur- 
prised when delegations from these nationalities come to them 
anxiously inquiring about, their destiny in the new revolution- 
ary Russia. “It is not England which has oppressed Ireland 
for centuries,” said Commissioner Howe, “but a small group 
which is collecting the rents of Ireland. It is not empires 
which seek to Control their weaker neighbors, but some few 
economic classes in these empires. The league must clearly 
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realize that it is engaged not in a war against big powers but 
in a war against the comparatively small number of Junkers— 
industrial and financial as well as landed Junkers—who seek 
to exploit them.” 

It seemed natural that the congress should turn to the 
United States government for aid and comfort. At the begin- 
ning of the proceedings, a greeting was sent to President 
Wilson, which speaks of this country as the only one “with 
which no oppressed nationality has any reckonings and which 
is universally regarded as a disinterested and sincere friend of 
all.” Although this opinion was somewhat modified by an 
address of Moorfield Storey, who criticized the relations of 
this country to its dependencies and to the smaller republics 
of Central America, yet among the resolutions adopted at the 
end of the congress is one which especially appeals to the 
president of the United States to aid the league in securing 
full representation for the smaller nationalities at future inter- 
national conferences. 

Samuel T. Dutton, in an address primarily devoted to the 
Christian victims of Turkish oppression, also warned against 
“a perverted and bigoted sense of the claims of nationality,” 
which he illustrated not only by the case of Germany—‘‘the 
colossal instance of nationality gone mad”—but also by that 
of Bulgaria, which, “in pushing her national claims and trying 
to extend her territory has overlooked the claims of other 
nations and has been too greedy and avaricious.” 

“In unity is strength” may perhaps be stated as the central 
motto of the conference. Division of the weak and helpless 
on the one hand, with common consent among the diplomats 
on the other to wink at imperial aggrandizement contrary to 
international agreement so that each may fish in troubled 
waters, is to end forever. ‘The league, as one speaker had it, 
is a first step in “trade union” organization for mutual pro- 
tection. However divided on questions of detailed adjustment 
of conflicting aims, it will speak with one voice on the eternal 
principles of liberty and human brotherhood. 

To this end, it was agreed unanimously, it is necessary that 
it should take a stand on questions of world organization far 
beyond those more specifically affecting the interests of the 
nationalities immediately concerned. Political emancipation 
is insufficient to guarantee opportunities for free development, 
was the burden of many speeches. It must be accompanied by 
economic emancipation ; and this involves the acceptance of 
policies which are as important to the future development of 
the large nations as they are to that of the small. There 
must, for instance, be no more wars for territorial prizes in 
Asia and Africa. All nations must combine to protect the 
world from aggressive commercial and financial enterprises, 
from dollar diplomacy. The man who enters foreign territory 
must do so at his own risk without reliance upon an armed 
force back of his demands; the merchant who sends his wares 
abroad must be deprived of reliance upon the navy of his 
country for the collection of his bills. 

There was surprising unanimity also in favor of the aboli- 
tion of all artificial barriers to free exchange between the 
nations. That political independence requires economic inter- 
dependence was the thesis of a speech by Arthur K. Kuhn, 
special lecturer at the law school of the University of Zurich 
and a member of New York bar. “Switzerland,” he said, 
“has always believed in the possibility of national independence 
on the basis of international interdependence. She has made 
division of labor her policy of exchange and only produces 
enough food to maintain the population for two or three 
months in the year.” Senator La Fontaine, who presented the 
(Continued on page 140) 
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Major Resolutions Adopted by the First Congress of the 
League of Small and Subject Nationalities 
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Held in New York, October 29-31 


Resolution 1. 

WHEREAS most wars have originated in 
the imperialistic designs of powerful na- 
tions to absorb and exploit smaller or 
weaker peoples; and 
. WHEREAS such designs whenever suc- 
cessful have always resulted in the politi- 
cal, economic and moral degradation of 
the peoples whose rights were violated; 
and 

WHeErEAS the future progress and hap- 
piness of mankind depend upon the es- 
tablishment of harmonious relations be- 
tween the different peoples of the world, 
and such harmonious relations can only 
exist after each nation is made secure in 
the enjoyment of its political and eco- 
nomic freedom; and 

WHEREAS all nationalities constituting 
as they do the individuals of international 
law, have an inalienable right to the 
free disposition of themselves and to the 
international recognition of their separate 
political entity; therefore be it 

RESOLVED that the congress of Small 
ard Subject Nationalities strongly em- 
phasize the vital importance of restoring 
the national, political and economic rights 
of the small and subject nationalities, and 
the necessity of making adequate pro- 
vision to render the future violation of 
these rights impossible. 


Resolution 2. ; 


Wuereas history records that diplo 
matic congresses held upon the termina- 
tion of wars have uniformly confined 
themselves to recognizing the advantages 
of the stronger powers, regardless of 
the rights of other peoples affected there- 
by; and 

WHEREAS such congresses have bartered 
away the interests of the weaker nations 
to promote the advantages and aggran- 
dizement of the stronger powers; and 

WHEREAS agreements resulting from 
such congresses create or perpetuate 
strained conditions and, by countenancing 
injustice, sow the seed of later wars; 

Be Ir REsoLveD that this congress ex- 
press the conviction that, if the coming 
peace is not to be illusory, it must be 
inspired by justice alone, and not by 
strategic consideration or the selfish eco- 
nomic interests of the few strong powers; 
and 

Be Ir Atso RESOLVED that this congress 
further declare that the terms of peace 
should exclude all provisions which would 
give any nation an advantage, privilege 
or concession not equally shared in by 
other nations, and that hereafter, when 
outside assistance is required by any coun- 
try for the development of its potentiali- 
ties, the opportunity to share in this de- 
velopment shall be free and open to all 
other countries on equal terms. 


Resolution 3. 


WHEREAS the future peace conference 
is expected to decide the fate of human- 
ity for generations; and 

WHEREAS the readjustment to be 


brought about is therefore of vital im- 
portance to each nationality and people; 
and 


WHEREAS peace conferences of the past 
have ignored the claims of small and 
subject nationalities, by denying them rep- 
resentation at the conferences and by al- 
lowing their fate to be decided by indif- 
ferent, biased or hostile parties; and 

WuerEAS the declared purpose of the 
present war is to preserve and extend 
democracy among the nations of the 
world, most of the belligerents having 
repeatedly stated that this war is being 
fought in defense of the rights and in- 
tegrity of small nations; and 

WHEREAS the exclusion of any small 
or subject nation from participating in the 
conference held to establish world de- 
mocracy and conclusive peace would be 
contrary to the import of the above de- 
clarations, and such exclusion would be 
certain to result in the ignoring of their 
rights and interests as has been the case 
in all past conferences; and \ 

WHEREAS to deny any people admission 
into the commonwealth of nations would 
be an offense to the moral sense of man- 
kind; 

Be Ir Resotvep that each small and 
subject nationality have the right to sep- 
arate deliberative representation at the 
peace conference and that its case be 
discussed and determined in open and 
public session; and 

Be Ir Atso RESOLVED that this League 
of Small and Subject Nationalities make 
an urgent appeal to the sense of honor 
of all nations that have declared them- 
selves champions of world democracy and 
of the liberties of small nations to make 
their position clear to the world by pledg- 
ing themselves to favor the admission of 
separate deliberative representatives of 
all nationalities into the peace confer- 
ence, and appeal especially to the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America in 
order that such a full representation be 
secured to every nationality. 


Resolution 4. 


WHEREAS the present war offers con- 
clusive proofs that no advantages result- 
ing from war can compensate for its de- 
structiveness; and 

WHEREAS no nation, believing in the 
justice of its cause, can justifiably refuse 
to have it adjudicated by judicial pro- 
cedure; 

Be Ir ResotveD that this congress ad- 
vocate the establishment of an interna- 
tional tribunal or tribunals vested with 
plenary powers of jurisdiction to hear 
and determine all causes involving the 
rights of all nations, races and peoples; 
that such tribunals shall have also juris- 
diction over all economic questions of an 
international nature, including, for ex- 
ample, the freedom of ports and water- 
ways, transportation and transit routes, 
and shall be entrusted with the task of 
ensuring the open door to all countries, 
with the supervision and issue of public 
loans, and all other matters by which 
the interests of two or more nations are 
affected. 


Resolution 5. 
RESOLVED that in no case should anyone 


be disturbed because of race, language or 
religion, nor on that account be subjected 
to intolerant treatment; that everyone 
has a right to civil equality, to liberty 
of conscience and religion, to the free use 
of his language and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 


Resolution 6. 


RESOLVED that this congress of Small 
and Subject Nationalities record its horror 
at and condemnation of all acts of bar- 
barian excesses and atrocities committed 
during the war. 


Resolution 7. 


Wuereas millions of innocent people 
have been expatriated and forcibly de- 
prived of their rights, their homes and 
their belongings during the present war; 
and 

WHEREAS to allow the power or powers 
immediately responsible therefor to ignore 
the obligation of making restitution would 
perpetuate an evil precedent and foster 
the idea that the strong may with im- 
punity invade the rights of the weak; and 

Wuereas the obligation of making full 
restitution for injuries done is certain to 
act as the most effective deterrent of the 
future invasion of the rights of weaker 
peoples; 

Be Ir ResoLvep that this congress de- 
clare that the repatriation of all persons 
exiled or forcibly removed from their 
homes, for whatever alleged reason, is 
the first obligation of the power imme- 
diately responsible therefor; and 

BE It FurRTHER RESOLVED that complete 
restitution should be made by such power 
for al] private property destroyed and 
full reparation for all damage done, and 
that this should be guaranteed by the 
power immediately responsible, leaving 
all questions of ultimate responsibility to 
be decided by an international tribunal 
in which all countries and peoples are 
represented. 


Resolution 8. 


Wuereas only failure of the weaker 
and subject peoples to unite in voicing 
their claims has prevented the exposure 
and ending of the indefensible condition 
in international polity which tolerates the 
exploitation of the vast majority of the 
human race by a small privileged class-in 
the greater countries; 

Be Ir ResotveD that this congress ear- 
nestly urge all small and subject na- 
tionalities and peoples to make common 
cause in exposing the oppression and ex- 
ploitation of peoples by supporting, en- 
dorsing and publicly aligning themselves 
with the League of Small and Subject 
Nationalities; and 

Be Ir FurTHER RESOLVED that prepara- 
tions be at once begun for the holding 
of an international congress of all the 
small, subject and oppressed nationalities 
of the world concurrently with the peace 
conference to emphasize the injustice of 
present conditions and to insist that the 
future intercourse between all nations and 
peuples be founded on the only safe prin- 
ciple of universal democracy. 
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case for Belgium, said his country had shown to the world that 
free trade is the true principle of international exchange. 
“Let all small nations defend that principle. Free circulation 
of man is another elementary principle for which we must 
stand. Grotius and the other fathers of modern international 
law in the seventeenth century looked upon it as a condition 
of world peace.” 

Complete liberty of speech and teaching in every country, 
going to the extent of allowing any nationality or religious 
denomination to establish and maintain schools in any country 
where it desires to have them, was agreed upon as a third 
essential condition of real world democracy. This view was 
urged more especially by Ivan Konigsberg, who spoke on 
behalf of Sleswig, and by the chief of Clann Fhearghuis of 
Stra-Chur. “This conference,” said Mr. Howe, “believes 
that all people should be protected in the enjoyment of their 
religion; that they should be encouraged to develop their 
cultural life, as well as the contributions which they can make 
to the civilizations of the world.” 

Finally, it was clear from the beginning of the congress that 
the league, in order to exert an influence in favor of self- 
government and economic and cultural freedom, must unite 
on a policy of world federation embodying basic human and 
national rights. It must stand for a practicable policy of 
securing and maintaining the peace of the world. Here the 
knowledge of Senator La Fontaine, the great international 
jurist, who as chairman of the committee on resolutions notably 
contributed to the success of the congress, guided it with much 
skill over dangerous pitfalls. ‘Ihe small nations must have a 


WHEN THERE IS PEACE’ 
By Austin Dobson 


When there is Peace our land no more 
Will be the land we knew of yore.” 


HUS do our facile seers foretell 
The truth that none can buy or sell 
And e’en the wisest must ignore: 
When we have bled at every pore, 
Shall we still strive for gear and store? 
Will it be Heaven? Will it be Hell, 
When there is Peace? 


This let us pray for, this implore: 
That all base dreams thrust out of door, 
We may in loftier aims excel 
And, like men waking from a spell, 
Grow stronger, nobler, than before, 
When there is Peace? 


*From A TREASURY OF War Poetry. British and American 
Poems of the World War, 1914-1917. Edited by Prof. George 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Price 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 


Herbert Clarke. 280 pp. 
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program,” he said, “which it will be to the interest of the big | 
nations to accept. The peoples everywhere want to get rid of — 
war. Let us unite, then, on a program which will ensure 
world peace.” In the formulation of this, he warned against 
the adoption of half measures which might widen the gulf 
between contending groups of nations into one between con- | 
tinents. ‘‘We must organize on lines similar to those of the 
United States of America, a world federation including large — 
and small states. For the settlement of disputes we need a 
court in which all of them will have complete confidence, 
though it need not and practically cannot consist of elected 
representatives of all.” 

The Congress of Small and Subject Nationalities has spoken. 
It asserts the right of every nationality to separate representa- 
tion at international conferences. But it also demands to be 
heard as a body representing hundreds of millions of common 
people the world over in their most cherished hopes, in their 
deepest convictions. It is imbued with the spirit of democ- 
racy, of brotherhood. Black and white, Jew and Gentile, 
Protestant and Catholic, have deliberated together how peace 
might be restored to the world and how it might be secured for- 
ever against wanton aggression. In the words of the pre- 
amble to one of their unanimous resolutions: ‘The future 
progress and happiness of mankind depend upon the establish- 
ment of harmonious relations between the different peoples of 
the world; and such harmonious relations can only exist after 
each nation is made secure in the enjoyment of its political 
and economic freedom.” 


Bets 


The Negro’s Fatherland 


By W. E. B. Du Bots 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLICATIONS AND RESEARCH, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


HE future of Africa is one of the most important 
questions to be answered after this war. The very 
silence today concerning that future, on both sides 
of the forces at war, emphasizes its importance. We 

must remember that in Africa we have today not only the 
greatest world mine of undeveloped human labor but, also, 
that much of the raw material which the modern world par- 
ticularly wants is to be found in Africa more abundantly 
than anywhere else. Let us note the list: Palm-oil, cocoa, 
mahogany, ebony, cork, cotton, rubber, ivory, ostrich feathers, 
gold, copper, iron, zinc, tin, lead and diamonds,—these are 
the present gifts of Africa to the world. Others in abundance 
hide in her bosom. The fight for the ownership of these 
materials and the domination of this labor was a prime cause 
of the present war. If this question is to be left unsettled 
after this war it is going to be a prime cause of future wars. 

Why, then, are we so silent concerning the fate of some- 
thing between 150,000,000 and 200,000,000 human beings? 
I presume that the cause of our indifference is largely psy- 
chological. It is the penalty of human degradation which 
always exacts payment from oppressor and oppressed. “Today 
it is possible to ignore the Negro because of a history of degra- 
dation the parallel of which the modern world does not 
furnish. In ancient Mediterranean civilization Negro blood 
was predominant in many great nations and present in nearly 
all. Negro genius and Negro civilization gave here their 
great gifts to the world. In the European middle age when 
Africa became more or less separated from direct contact with 
Europe, nevertheless, African culture filtered into Europe, 
and legend and story and song came out of the dark continent. 
There was then no question of racial inferiority based upon 
color. But then, beginning late in the fifteenth century, the 
world for four hundred years raped this continent on a scale 
never before equalled. ‘The result was not only the degrada- 
tion of Africa, it was a moral degradation of those who were 
guilty; and we are still living in the shadow of the debauch 
of the African slave trade. It comes natural for us to have 
great masses of unthought-of men; to conceive of society as 
built upon an unsocial mudsill. It is possible for great labor 
organizations like the American Federation of Labor to organ- 
ize themselves upon distinctly aristocratic lines, leaving out of 
account and out of thought certain so-called lower elements 
of labor. It is even possible for an organization like the 
League of Small and Subject Nationalities to bring in Africa 
only as an accident and after-thought. “This mental attitude 
toward Africa and its problems builds itself upon unclear 
thinking based on the tyranny. of conventional words. 

When we speak of modern African slavery we think of 
modern slavery as a survival of ancient slavery. But it was 
not. The cleft between the two was absolute. Modern 
African slavery was the beginning of the modern labor prob- 
lem, and must be looked at and interpreted from that point 
of view unless we would lose ourselves in an altogether false 
analogy. Modern world commerce, modern imperialism, the 
modern factory system and the modern labor problem began 
with the Africam slave trade. ‘The first modern method of 
securing labor on a wide commercial scale and primarily for 
profit was inaugurated in the middle of the fifteenth century 
and in the commerce between Africa and America. Through 


the slave trade Africa lost at least 100,000,000 human beings, 
with all the attendant misery and economic and social dis- 
organization. The survivors of this wholesale rape became a 
great international laboring force in America on which the 
modern capitalistic movement has been built and out of which 
modern labor problems have arisen. We have tried ever 
since to keep these black men and their descendants at the 
bottom of the scale on the theory that they were not thor- 
oughly men, that they cannot be self-respecting members of 
and contributors to modern culture—an assumption purely 
modern and undreamed of in ancient or medieval days. 

If, now, this same psychology and this same determination 
to exploit and enslave these people passes over into the new 
world after the war, what can we expect but, on the one 
hand, persistence of the idea that there must be an exploited 
class at the bottom of civilization and, on the other, an en- 
deavor by endless war and rapine, futile at first but in the 
end bound to be triumphant, by which these millions of 
people will gain their right to think and act. No modern 
world can dream of holding 200,000,000 of people in perma- 
nent slavery even though they be black. If it tries, the cost 
will be terrible. If we would avoid this cost then we must 
begin the freeing of Africa through this war. 

There is an unusual opportunity to do this. Africa is today 
held by Negro troops trained under European white officers. 
These Negro troops have saved France. They have con- 
quered German Africa. They and their American Negro 
brothers are helping to save Belgium. It would be the least 
that Europe could do in return and some faint reparation for 
the terrible world history between 1441 and 1861 to see that 
a great free central African state is erected out of German 
East Africa and the Belgian Congo. Surely after Belgium 
has suffered almost as much from Germany as Africa has 
suffered from her, she ought to be willing to give up the 
Congo to this end; and it would be right that England should 
refrain from taking German East Africa as well as refrain 
from handing it back. Out of this state we could make a 
great modern effort to restore the ancient efficiency of the land 
that gave the iron age to all the world, and that for ages led 
in agriculture, weaving, metal working, and the traffic of the 
market place. Here is a chance such as the world has not 
seen since the fifteenth century. Liberia and Haiti were never 
given a sincere chance and were from first:to last harassed, as 
only modern capitalism can harass little and hated nations. 

The effort of such a new and sincere start in Africa would 
be tremendous. Its first effect would be upon the millions of 
Africa and then upon their descendants throughout the world. 
In the West Indies and in South America are some 30,000,000 
of men of Negro descent. "They have given literature and 
freedom to Brazil; they have given industry and romance to 
the West Indies, and they have given to North America art 
and music and human sensibility. In South America they 
may lose themselves in the blood of other people, but in the 
West Indies and North America they are striving for self- 
expression and need only such encouragement as just treat- 
ment of their fatherland and its spiritual effect on the whole 
world would give. I trust, therefore, that among the new 
nations that are to start forth after this war will be a new 
Africa and a new beginning of culture for the Negro race. 
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The First Mass at Greécourt 
The Personnel and Early Work 


of the 


Smith College 


Unit 


By Ruth Gaines 


N interesting collegiate, and it is hoped intercol- 
legiate, experiment in social service has been 
launched with the Smith College Relief Unit for 
France. There this group of college women are 

establishing a center of rehabilitation for successive groups of 
villages behind the battle lines in the devastated district of the 
Somme. The unit has received the recognition of the State 
Department in the United States and of the French govern- 
ment in France. Through the American Fund for French 
Wounded, with which it is affiliated, it has been assigned its 
first twelve villages. These villages are adjacent to those 
which have already been, for two months, in the care of the 
fund under Mrs. Dike and Anne Morgan. 


The personnel of the unit is as diverse as are the sorts of 
service it will be called upon to perform. Its director, Harriet 
Boyd Hawes, is an archeologist of note. She is also a Red 
Cress nurse, who has nursed in the Graeco-Turkish, the 
Spanish and the present war. For each of these periods of 
service, she received recognition from the respective govern- 
ments of Greece, the United States and France. It was Mrs. 
Hawes who first had the idea of a Smith College Relief Unit, 
composed of and financed by, the alumne of Smith. This 
was in April, 1917. Three months later, the Smith College 
Club of New York gave a farewell luncheon to the unit, then 
equipped and ready to sail. 


Dr. Alice Weld Tallant, the assistant director, is a pro- 
fessor in the Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
where she is in charge of the obstetrical department which 
includes a large dispensary out-practice in the foreign quarter 
of Philadelphia. She has also been active in directing the 
social service work of this dispensary. For many years she 
has been physician to Sleighton Farms, a reform school for 
girls near Philadelphia. Her experience will be of great 
value in the devastated areas where only women and children 
and the old and feeble now remain. Dr. Tallant brings with 
her as her assistant Dr. Maude Kelly, an Englishwoman who 
was educated in France and speaks the language almost better 
than she does her native tongue. 


As a part of the unit’s equipment consists of three motor 
trucks, chauffeurs were necessary. There are six of these, 
who combine with their knowledge of mechanics, training in 
social service, kindergartening, domestic economy and other 
professions. As a group, they are also young and attractive, 
assets which the unit has already found of much persuasive 
value in making progress along the roads of France. The 
crafts most essential in practical reconstruction work are rep- 
resented by Alice Leavens, 1903, and Elizabeth Dana, 1905. 
Miss Leavens is a carpenter, and Miss Dana a cobbler. We 
also have a farmer among our graduates, who will join us 
later. 


Naturally the peasants of our district will understand their 
own specialties better than we can hope to do. The farmers, 


1 Written in France, September 13; received in New York October 30. 
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albeit they like ourselves are women, will take care of our 
herd of cows, our poultry and our rabbits through the winter, 
not to mention the fields of wheat we hope to have growing 
soon. In these matters, they will teach us. But we must buy 
and take with us the materials at least for building shelters 
and for starting again the small industries of the countryside. 
We have, as a beginning in the way of shelter, six portable 
houses of fair size; and the government has anticipated our 
arrival by building for us three baragues at our headquarters 
in Grécourt. We have added to this small lumber, cement, 
glass and roofing for immediate needs. A blacksmith and a 
painter have already returned to their ruined homes, and we 
shali take up with us two other refugees, a mason and a 
carpenter. 

The six remaining members of the unit are trained social 
service workers: Elizabeth Bliss and Ruth Gaines, of New 
York; Anne Chapin, of Boston; Catherine Hooper, of Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Lucy Mather, of Hartford, and Marie Wolfs, 
of Newark, N. J. Miss Wolfs has the added qualification of 
having been a Belgian refugee from Liege in the summer 
of 1914. 

Aside from the actual rebuilding of the ruined villages, 
which except for makeshifts must wait upon the larger plans 
of the French government and the cooperation of the Red 
Cross, there is much to be done in the region assigned to us. 
The evacuation of this district took place only last March, 
after an occupation by the Germans of two and a half years. 
The villages thus occupied received various treatment by the 
conquerors; in some were the unspeakable horrors with which 
we have become familiar; in others, up to the last, humanity 
and a fair return for services rendered was accorded. But, 
suddenly last March, in all the villages, the order was given 
for the inhabitants to leave at once. There was no time and 
no means given to save anything. “The villagers fled and on 
their return ten days later found their homes in ruins, their 
orchards felled, their livestock gone and their furniture and 
implements either removed or rendered useless. The people 
are therefore destitute. 

Not only destitute, but for three years there have been no 
schools. The children—the few there are, have run wild. In 
Grécourt itself is a church, bare of all furnishings, yet 
strangely left intact. But the curé is a prisoner in Germany. 
For three years there has been no mass. ‘The first request of 
the maire of Grécourt—now a village of twenty-odd women 
and children—was, I think, for sabots; the second was for 
their church. On the twenty-first of September comes the day 
of St. Matthew, the village’s patron saint. And we have 
promised them for that day a curé and a mass. Where we 
shall get them, we do not know. But in the meadows of 
Grécourt, back of its ruined chateau, grow luxuriant four- 
leaved clovers which we have picked and taken as a sign of 
hope. We begin our work in Grécourt today. On St. 
Matthew’s day we and our villagers hope to consecrate it 
with a mass in the little church. 


On Keeping a Good Man in Office 


E elected an overseer of the poor in our town 
this week. That may not sound particularly 
exciting to some, but to me it was an event of 
considerable consequence. I helped elect him. 

It came about this way. I got tired of being an independent 
in politics and not having the right to vote at primaries and 
so, the last time I registered, I put myself down as a member 
of the Democratic party. J was not surprised, therefore, a 
few weeks back, when a neighbor of mine rang me up. “Say,” 
he called, ““You’re a Democrat, aren’t you?” 

“Sure,” said I. “What can I do for you?” 

“You know Joe Morley, don’t you?” 

Of course, I did. I buy a paper of Joe every morning. 

“Well, Joe’s going to have some opposition this year for 
the nomination as overseer of the poor. I’m trying to round 
things up for him at our end of town. You know Joe is ac- 
commodating, he’s always on the job, there isn’t one of us he 
Hasn’t done some little favor for. Would you come down to 
the caucus tomorrow night and vote for him?” 

Aha, I thought to myself, I’m getting to be a prominent 
citizen—the politicians are after my support. And over 
the ’phone I promised to go down and vote for Joe. But 
why, I asked myself, is there any rivalry over that particular 
office. 

The next evening I presented myself at the town hall to do 
my duty as a loyal Democrat, and as a friend of Joe Morley. 
As I stepped into the crowded room, a man handed me a slip of 
paper with his name written on it. “I hope you'll feel like 
voting for me,” he said. “I’m running for receiver of taxes, 
and didn’t have time to have any ballots printed.’’ Another 
man crowded his way through the throng distributing other 
slips of paper. His were printed. He was a candidate for 
justice of the peace. He gave me one, which I put in my 


r 


pocket. And after him came two other men distributing 
other ballots. They were running for auditor and constable 
respectively. I pocketed their offerings. It was good to be 


in politics! 

Then I saw standing together a group of men whom I had 
seen before. There was the man with the conspicuous red nose 
who lives somewhere over the hill. I had often seen him 
wending his uncertain way homeward. He beckoned to me 
and I went over. “Are you a Democrat, too?” he asked. 
“That makes seven of us in our end of town. I didn’t know 
we had that many. By gorry, if I had known it, I’d of de- 
manded recognition fer our section on this ticket. We're en- 
titled to it. 

“Say,” he went on lowering his voice, ““Who’re you goin’ 
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to vote for for overseer of the poor? Now I don’t know what 
you think, but we’re goin’ to run Nick Tolman. You know 
him, don’t you? He works up to the pop factory, when he’s 
workin’. He’s a good fellow, Nick is, and he ought to have 
the job.” 

“Don’t you think we ought to renominate Joe Morley,” 
I asked. “He’s held the office for several years, and his ex- 
perience ought to make him a valuable officer.” 

“It don’t take no experience to run that office,” he pro- 
tested. “Why, all you have to do is to drive somebody over 
to the poorhouse once in a while. Anybody can do it. Joe 
hasn’t got no license to hold onto the job all his life. He 
ought to give somebody else a chance.” 

I wandered on, promising to think it over. Before I had 
taken three steps someone gripped my hand. “By George, 
I’m glad to see you here,” said my friend. I looked at him 
and dimly recalled having seen him, with the rest of us com- 
muters, running for a train. ‘Say, this is a fine crowd all 
right,” he confided. “All the boys are here. I guess there 
ain’t going to be much of a contest except on overseer of the 
poor. J understand there are four candidates. I’m workin’ 
for Jim Blake. He’s a good fellow, and he’s out of a job. I’d 
like to see him get this. It’s a job that pays pretty well, and 
he’d take care of it all right.” 

“Ts there a big salary connected with it?” I asked. 

“Not so much salary,” he explained, “but there’s a chance 
to make money on the side. You see, the overseer has to place 
some nice little contracts with some of the merchants, and 
then, every once in a while, he has to take some disabled or 
bed-ridden person over to the poorhouse. The law allows him 
$4 for a helper when he does that, but, Lord, he can get some 
fellow to go along for $1.50 as easy as not. I hope you can 
vote for Jim, seeing as he’s out of a job now.” 

“How does he happen to be out of a job?” I inquired. 

“Why, Jim was running a saloon and he had his license 
revoked. Of course, some folks think running a saloon isn’t 
much of a business, but I tell you Jim is a good boy. He's 
all right.” 

Well, we nominated Joe Morley after an exciting contest. 
I noticed in our local paper that the Republicans, too, had 
quite a bit of trouble nominating an overseer of the poor, just 
as we did. ‘They had three candidates instead of four, and 
the one they nominated was considered the only one “strong 
enough to beat Joe Morley.” 

But we elected Joe, I’m glad to say. He’s always on the 
job, and he’s done little favors, of one sort or another, for 
every one of us. INGTSS Ets 
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VOTES FOR MILLIONS OF 
WOMEN 


OMAN suffrage swept New York 

state on Tuesday, winning by a 
majority estimated at from 70,000 to 
100,000 on this second submission of the 
constitutional amendment. ‘Two years 
ago it lost by 195,000. Both the state 
as a whole and New York city went 
“ves.” ‘Thus at a stroke somewhere be- 
tween two and three million women are 
given the vote not only, as has been the 
fashion of late in the middle West for 
president alone, but for every political 
officer from sheriff to chief executive of 
the United States. 

In New York state there are 3,060,- 
848 women 21 years of age and over. 
No one knows how many of them are 
qualified to vote; a very large number 
are women of foreign birth who have 
not been naturalized. But suffrage 
headquarters and the newspapers esti- 
mate the qualified women citizens at two 
million. The total number of women of 
21 years and over in suffrage states was, 
up to election day, 8,557,308. Subtract- 
ing Ohio’s 1,496,225—for Ohio has 
probably lost—and adding New York, 
the new total is 10,121,931 who may 
have at least presidential suffrage, if 
they are citizens. ‘Thirteen states now 
have full and nineteen presidential 
suffrage. 

The suffrage campaign was rather 
quiet, in the midst of popular preoccu- 
pation with war. But there was rela- 
tively little opposition, except some 
street-car advertising and the unceasing 
editorial thunder of the New York 
Times. Every political party endorsed 
it as did practically every political 
leader from President Wilson down to 
the precinct captains, including many 
Tammany men. 

New York women have worked for 
the ballot since before the Civil war. 
The first suffrage convention was held 
at the village of Seneca Falls—a hand- 
ful of people in a parlor. It was a mat- 
ter of widespread congratulation, there- 
fore, that the outcome of their sixty-five 
years of effort was full suffrage, that the 
vote was so decisive that there need be 
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no heartburnings over a recount and that 
it was won on a straight educational 
campaign. 

The Ohio vote was on a referendum 


upholding the partial suffrage—the 
presidential ballot alone—granted by the 
last legislature. The count was incom- 
plete at the time of going to press, but 
the suffragists were apparently defeated. 
The issue is being taken to the United 
States Supreme Court, where the suf- 
fragists are confident it will be upheld 
on the ground that the federal constitu- 
tion specifically gives to the state legisla- 
tures—not to the people— the right to 
decide who shall vote for president of 
the United States. 

The other Ohio referendum, on pro- 
hibition, is still in doubt, with some ex- 
pectation that the state has gone dry. 


AMMANY came back into com- 

plete power in New York city, tak- 
ing the entire city and county govern- 
ments and giving Judge Hylan the 
largest majority of any mayoralty candi- 
date in the city’s history. His vote was 
297,282 against 149,307 for Mayor 
Mitchel, 142,178 for Morris Hillquit, 
Socialist, and 53,678 for William M. 
Bennett, Republican. Even if he had 
had the Republican nomination, which 
he fully expected, the mayor would have 
lost. It was a straight Tammany victory 
and thus ends—or will end on Decem- 
ber 31—what was probably the best ex- 
ample of the efficient, business-like type 
of municipal administration of a big city 
ever given us on this continent. 
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Various reasons are given. There 
were the inevitable opposition and jeal- 
ousy aroused by four years of an ener- 
getic administration, such as, for in- 
stance, the controversy over the subsidies 
to private -charitable institutions; the 
opposition to the modified Gary plan for 
the city schools; and the widespread feel- 
ing that Mayor Mitchel, honestly 
enough “played the game” of large busi- 
ness interests, such as the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company in the subway 
contracts and the New York Central 
Railroad in the West Side development. 
The fusion administration probably 
failed to make its work and its 
motives thoroughly understood to the 


.man in the street and suffered accord- 


ingly. 

War coming in the last year of the 
administration was a distracting issue for 
a municipal campaign. The mayor’s 
ardent patriotism led him to give in- 
creasing emphasis to national questions, 
which at first were discussed only by 
Mr. Hillquit, until during the last week 
the discussion centered almost exclusively 
on war issues and specifically as to 
whether all those who opposed Mayor 
Mitchel were, as he declared, ““Hohen- 
zollerns” and “friends of the Kaiser.” 

Mr. Hillquit, who has thousands of 
friends outside his party, ran up a tre- 
mendous vote—a sheer gain of 100,000 
over the vote for Charles Edward Rus- 
sell for the same office four years ago. 
He polled much of the anti-war vote, 
though it seems clear that some non- 
Socialist pacifists voted for Hylan as the 
more practical method of voicing their 
protest. New York’s great mass of 
voters of German descent undoubtedly 
voted for Hylan. And, most important 
of all in numbers, workers for various 
parties, settlement residents and others 
who know voters first hand, report that 
the tens of thousands of Irishmen in 
New York kept clear of public argument 
but went smiling to the polls to vote for 
Hylan; they are men, some reasoning 
and some acting on impulse, who draw 
a clear line between being pro-German 
on the war and anti-English on the Irish 
issue. By denouncing them as unpa- 
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triotic, Mayor Mitchel lost them in a 
body. 

As to the Socialists, the party vote in 
Mr. Hillquit’s 142,178 was over 100,- 
000. So far as party organizations are 
concerned this makes it second in num- 
bers in New York city, only the Demo- 
cratic (Tammany) exceeding it. And 
it is possible that the full count will 
show Hillquit second and Mitchel third. 
Incomplete returns at the time of going 
to press indicate that the Socialists have 
elected two judges, seven members.of the 
state assembly and six aldermen. 


THE FOOD CONSERVATION 
PLEDGES 


AST week’s offensive against waste 

and ignorance, General Hoover re- 
ports, consisted in a combined move- 
ment along the whole front. ‘Territory 
covering nearly one-half of the homes 
of the United States was taken. The 
success was due entirely to the close co- 
operation of the allied forces. 

To adopt a less bellicose phraseology, 
the Food Administration, on the strength 
of returns received from most of the 
states, considers the pledge drive a com- 
plete success. Rivalry between different 
communities and different states for 
numbers engendered the same enthusi- 
asm which characterized the Red Cross 
and the Liberty Loan campaigns. People 
with the electioneering type of mind, in 
the main, conducted the enterprise and 
won out. 

In actual educational value, however, 
the results of the week vary consider- 
ably from place to place in accordance 
with the different forms in which the 
verbal appeal was made and with the 
extent to which home visits were used 
for giving enlightenment or enlisting de- 
sire for further instruction. From one 
large city it is reported that visits paid 
were, on the whole, perfunctory, and 
that the effort was concentrated entirely 
upon obtaining signatures — whether 
given with a full understanding of what 
they imply or not. ‘Threats were re- 
sorted to, in one case, at least, to de- 
nounce publicly as unpatriotic and pro- 
German those who refused to sign. 

In many cases, inquiry shows, both 
the request for pledges and compliance 
with it, was without reference to actual 
personal service. Housewives signed the 
cards as they would sign a petition to 
the governor, without the sense of hav- 
ing to take part themselves in the task 
of food conservation by small and varied 
but concrete actions and sacrifices. 

For the purpose of making public 
opinion, the absurd rumor that the ad- 
ministration encouraged canning only in 
order to establish for the government a 
reserve of fruit and vegetables to be 
seized when needed, was given wide pub- 
licity as a piece of German propaganda. 

As a matter of fact, such hesitation 
to sign the pledge as was found usually 
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“THE DAY AFTER” 


A Cartoon Drawn a Year Ago by Bradley, the Late Cartoonist of 
the Chicago Daily News 


was due to one of two reasons: either 


‘the person concerned was over-cautious, 


and did not want to bind herself to an 
undertaking in such general terms as 
those contained in the pledge card, or 
the question was asked why such substi- 
tution as might be necessary in the inter- 
ests of all the allies was not made in 
Europe. 

In partial reply to this question, the 
food administration issued a statement 
to the effect that the European nations 
are already using from 20 to 50 per 
cent of corn, potato and other adulter- 
ants in the manufacture of their bread, 
and that the British government requires 
a minimum of 20 per cent in all wheat 
bread and permits a maximum of 50 
per cent. Corn meal cannot be shipped 
because it would spoil, and compara- 
tively few mills in England and France 
are equipped to grind the whole corn. 

Generally speaking, the campaign 
demonstrated a remarkable public confi- 
dence in the government. ‘There was 
practically no active opposition, and the 
majority of the people, according to H. 
J. Hill, national campaign director, have 
come to look upon food conservation as 
a definite war service which they are 
willing to render if shown how. 


EVIDENCE OF UNREST IN 
COLORADO 


EPORTS of a strike in one of the 

mines of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company have recently appeared 
almost simultaneously with a report from 
the Industrial Commission of Colorado, 
giving the company a clean bill of health 
on all matters affecting their relations 
with their employes. 

A few weeks ago, a delegation of Col- 
orado miners was sent to New York 
to see John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. 
Rockefeller was out of the city, and the 
men saw Starr J. Murphy, a director 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, instead. When the delegation re- 
turned to Colorado one of them, an em- 
ploye at the Sopris camp, was discharged 


on the ground that he had been absent 
two weeks without leave. The rules 
of the company make an absence of over 
3 days without leave cause for dismissal. 
This action led to a stoppage of work. 
The mine was idle one day. The man 
was then reinstated and work was re- 
sumed. Another report from Colorado 
states that the superintendent ruled that 
the delegate was a “new employe” on ac- 
count of his absence over the three-day 
limit and wouid have to take the phys- 
ical examination required of all new 
men. “The man, it is said, feared that 
this was merely a ruse to get rid of him. 

The report on conditions in the coa) 
camps, just issued by the Colorado In- 
dustrial Commission, grew out of the 
strike threat of last summer. On July 
1 district officers of the United Mine 
Workers served notice on the commis: 
sion, in accordance with the Colorade 
law, that if certain grievances were not 
adjusted, a strike would be called a: 
the expiration of thirty days. At % 
conference held later in the month be- 
tween representatives of the miners, the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and 
the Industrial Commission, a list of nine- 
teen grievances was presented, the first 
one being in the form of a demand for 
recognition of the union. This demand, 
President Welborn of the Colorado Fue! 
and Iron Company refused to consider. 
The conference took up a few of the 
other grievances, but adjourned sine die 
leaving most of them unsettled. 

On July 28, two days before the 
strike was to have begun, if called in 
accordance with the original notification 
the Industrial Commission “took juris- 
diction.” That is, it announced that it 
would investigate the situation. This 
made it illegal to call the strike at the 
time set. 

The report, which has just been issued, 
indicates that the commission has vis- 
ited every mining camp of the company. 
Each one of the grievances was: consid- 
ered, and most of them dismissed as with- 
out justification, or as of small conse- 
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IN CAMP WITH THE Y, M. C..A. 
Above, a boxing match in front of the outdoor movie screen, with a typical 


camp building at the left. 


and one of a great fleet of motors which reach all camps. 


Below, a tent used until a building can be erected 


They (Moe. A. 


1s starting this week a campaign to raise $35,000,000 for its war work here 
and in Europe 


quence. One of the complaints was the 
setting of an age limit of forty-five years 
for’ new men. ‘The comment in the 
report is, “as it is the company’s right 
to employ whom it pleases, this question 
is not considered a reasonable cause for 
complaint.” 

The report states that there has been 
no discrimination against members of 
the United Mine Workers, and it as- 
cribes the demand for recognition and 
the threatened strike to “petty internal 
politics.” the commission expresses the 
belief that “there is no excuse for mak- 
ing a demand for recognition during 
times like the present, when the country 
is at war and needs the undivided sup- 
port of all its people.” 

In the final summing up all of the 
grievances are dismissed as without suf- 
ficient foundation, excepting one affect- 
ing wages in the Canon district. The 
commission finds that the rate should be 
advanced in this district six cents a ton. 

The compulsory investigation law in 
Colorado and the personnel of the pres- 
ent commission are both viewed by or- 


ganized labor with extreme disfavor. 
It is not likely that the report just made, 
which does not appear to be wholly im- 
partial in spirit, will tend to pave the 
way toward greater cordiality of feeling. 


THE CLASHING BRANCHES 
OF THE I. W. W. 


HE Weekly People of New York, 
fh spokesman for the Socialist Labor 
Party, states in its issue of November 
3 that there were three errors in the 
article by John A. Fitch in the SuRVEY 
for October 13, entitled Sabotage and 
Disloyalty. 

The People states that the I. W. W. 
was actually organized in 1905, instead 
of 1904; that Haywood was not “elimi- 
nated from the Socialist Party in 1913,” 
but that he was removed from member- 
ship in the National Committee in that 
year and remained for some time after- 
ward a member of the party, and that it 
is incorrect to state that “since the or- 
ganization of the I. W. W.” the practice 
of sabotage has been one of its doctrines. 

The first two corrections are of small 
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importance, for the call of the first 
I. W. W. convention, as the People 
points out, was issued in 1904; the elim- 
ination of Haywood from the National 
Committee in 1913 amounted practical- 
ly to his removal from the party. 

The statement about sabotage, how- 
ever, was a serious error which ought 
not to pass uncorrected. To quote from 
the Weekly People: 


It was only in 1907 that a group of anarch- 
istically minded members begsn to advocate 
“striking at the ballot-box with an ax” and 
to glorify sabotage. At the following con- 
vention in 1908, the preaching of these doc- 
trines caused a split in the organization, 
and sabotage became one ot tne official 
policies of the faction which has since re- 
tained the name. 


This is quite true, and the statement 
as it appears in the Survey article of 
October 13 does an unintentional in- 
justice to that branch of the I. W. W. 
which has its headquarters in Detroit, 
and which has always been opposed to 
the Chicago group, the outstanding lead- 
er of which is William D. Haywood. 


AN AMERICAN CITIZEN FROM 
JERUSALEM 


AMUEL Jacob Davidson left the 

United States twenty-three years 
ago when he was four years old. His 
grandfather, like many pious Jews, de- 
sired to spend his declining years in 
Jerusalem, and his father, who had been 
a tailor in New York, laid aside his own 
economic advancement and went with 
him. Hence Samuel is a good American 
citizen, along with several hundreds of 
others and their children in the holy 
city. 

He belonged to a party of eighty- 
three such Jewish Americans which the 
other day arrived here from Jerusalem 
after a journey through Turkey, Serbia, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Austria, Switzer- 
land and France, which took them four 
months. Five hundred and_ seventy 
Americans had to be left behind; but 
the Joint Distribution Committee of 
Jewish relief agencies, with the aid of 
the State Department, is arranging for 
other parties. 

Conditions in Jerusalem, as described 
by Davidson, are deplorable. He him- 
self, though his’ father was poor, had 
received a scholarly education and, until 
his departure, was assistant principal of 
the Talmud Torah, ‘Tree of Life.” 
From an average of 850, the population 
of this school during the war had shrunk 
to 550. By far the greater number of 
the 300 missing are dead of starvation. 
A few were among those foreign-born 
who, with their parents, escaped to 
Egypt last year. 

At ordinary times, many of the Jeru- 
salem Jews, especially the aged, live on 
remittances from their relatives and 
other contributions. These for the most 
part are cut off now. Owing to fear of 
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the armed force which is so apt to fol- 
low the foreign investor, Turkey in the 
past has not allowed the establishment 
of large industrial enterprises in Pales- 
tine financed from the outside. The 
result is that the majority of the able- 
bodied Jews are either dealers or en- 
gaged in such occupations as bakers, tail- 
ors, shoemakers, butchers, and the like— 
in both cases living largely by “taking 
‘in each other’s washing.” 

Frequent rumors to the contrary, 
there is not the slightest interference 
with funds sent to Palestine from this 
country by the Ottoman government or 
graft to officials. The fact that payment 
‘is made in paper—no gold being ayail- 
able for circulation—makes no differ- 
ence to an honest exchange, so far as 
the banks are concerned. But in prac- 
tice, the difference in value between gold 
and paper money is much greater in re- 
tail trade than in large financial transac- 
tions, because of the popular greed for 
gold. Hence, when a Turkish pound 
was quoted as worth $4.25 in gold and 
$3.20 in paper, in reality the golden 
pound purchased forty-five pounds of 
flour and the paper pound only ten and 
one-half pounds. 

This, however, is only one cause of 
high prices and starvation. The other 


is speculative hoarding. As soon as 
government officials attempt to set a 
maximum price, the warehouses are 
closed and the people are informed there 
is no flour. This boycott is maintained 
until the authorities drop their intended 
regulation. Most of the successful 
speculators are Arabians, a few are Jews. 

These various reasons, according to 
Davidson, explain why the $20,000 a 
month which reach Jerusalem from this 
country—$40,000 for the whole of Pal- 
estine—is not nearly enough under pres- 
ent conditions. The price of flour has 
practically doubled in two years, and 
everything else proportionately, and 
sources of self-help are largely closed. 
He considers that at least $60,000 a 
month should go to Jerusalem alone, to 
keep its Jewish inhabitants alive. 

Another point upon which he insists 
is that food is not the only urgent need 
of those left behind. They hunger for 
spiritual aid and look to America to 
keep their schools going, some of them 
built up with the devotion and _ sacri- 
fices of generations. 

The patty when it arrived in New 
York was much impressed with the care- 
free, happy, well fed look of the 
people in the streets; but after their long 
journey during which they did not every- 


IMMIGRANTS FROM JERUSALEM 


From a photograph taken while the party was in Switzerland on its long trip to the United States. Mr. Davidson is the 
bearded man with glasses and a derby hat in the center of the back row 
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LOUD: 
where meet with unmixed friendliness, 
they were even more impressed by the 
cordiality of America’s welcome to them 
and the uniform kindness and helpful- 
ness of gentiles as well as Jews. 

Incidentally, Davidson’s case illus- 
trates modern immigrant distribution 
methods at their best. It has already 
been said that he is a scholar. He 
speaks Arabian, Hebrew, French and 
English as well as Yiddish. Under the 
old methods, no account would have 
been taken of his attainments; he would 
have been sent as fast as possible into 
some sweated, unskilled employment to 
make him self-supporting; he would 
have come back time and again for more 
relief, and his family would have been 
helped in every emergency. 

Instead, the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society has made a home 
for Davidson and his family until he 
can be properly placed. He has been 
found work as teacher at a Hebrew 
school at a salary of fifteen dollars a 
week which will be raised to twenty 
dollars as soon as he proves himself. 
He immediately arranged to attend high 
school to perfect his English and to learn 
something of business methods so that he 
may be able at some later time to change 
his career. 
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Book Reviews 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
By Walter Robinson Smith. Houghton, 
Miff_in Company. 412 pp. Price, $1.75; 
by mail of the Survey $1.87. 


There is a peculiar 
zest for social workers 
in reading this book. 
Social View They may be par- 

of doned oe feeling 
. somewhat as one 

Education would who had dis- 
covered a new conti- 
nent which later the 
whole world found 
also. For three dec- 
ades social workers 
have been dinging it 
into the ears of edu- 
cators that the school is a social institution, 
that a sound mind in a sound body is not 
an adequate ideal of education, and that 
achievement is more than a matter of indi- 
vidual ability alone. They have insisted 
that Herculean muscles and Platonic intel- 
lect must be harnessed to a social conscious- 
ness if everybody is to have his chance at 
both work and play in the world. And by 
social consciousness they have not meant, 
of course, mere altruism. ‘They have meant 
efficiency and larger vision, the joy and the 
results that come from working with others, 
not against them. 

Social workers have made some progress 
with these ideas. The mass of teachers, 
however, is probably still impervious to 
them. It is only three years since Edward 
T. Devine gazed at the retreating backs of 
an audience of school superintendents when 
he tried to bring home to them a sense of 
responsibility for the social ills of pov- 
erty, disease and crime. His words meant 
little; they had not heard of “educational 
sociology.” 

Professor Smith was one of the first to 
try to formulate this new science, if science 
it can be called. His course in educational 
sociology at the Kansas State Normal School 
at Emporia followed Professor Suzzalo’s at 
Teachers’ College by a year. Professor 
Smith defines educational sociology simply 
enough as “the application of the scientific 
spirit, methods and principles of sociology to 
the study of education.” By such study, he 
says, the social laws governing education 
may be obtained and applied in ways that 
will improve educational practice. He then 
discusses social organization, the individual 
and the social group, primary social groups 
such as the family and the community, inter- 
mediate social groups such as the church, the 
state and education, the evolution of the 
modern school, etc. These he tries to look 
at from the standpoint of their educational 
interest. 

Heretofore psychology has been the chief 
handmaid of education. Educators have 
slowly been forced to acknowledge their de- 
pendence upon the individual’s attention, his 
power of association and memory, his will 
to know. Now Professor Smith discusses 
their dependence upon the changing char- 
acter of the family, upon labor unions, farm- 
ers’ institutes, women’s clubs, literary socie- 
ties, philanthropic foundations and the like. 
He substitutes the mass for the single mind. 
He is interested not in the sound made by a 
single instrument in the orchestra, but in the 
whole harmonic crash. 


The educational applications of these laws 
include such comparatively modern devices 
as the school survey, the organization and 
professionalization of teachers, vocational 
guidance and training, the socialization of 
the curriculum, student self-government, the 
use of group stimulus in the classroom, etc. 
Professor Smith discusses these and many 
other topics. He devotes fourteen lines to 
“articulation of the schools with other insti- 
tutions” and does not discuss school exten- 
sion activities. Yet 463 cities reported over 
59,000 group occasions in public school build- 
ings after six o’clock in the evening last 
year, and none of these were classes. 

The book is significant as an early con- 
tribution to social education from the stand- 
point of society rather than that of educa- 
tion. It is written in text-book style, for 
college students, and is easy to understand. 
As Professor Cubberley says in his introduc- 
tion, it deals not only with theory, but af- 
fords “a social interpretation of our modern 
educational progress.” 

WIinturop D. LANE. 


THE Moprern HicH ScHoot—Its ApDMINIS- 
TRATION AND EXTENSION 

By Charles Hughes Johnston. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 848 pp. Price $1.75; by 
mail of the Survey $1.91. 

PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
By David Snedden. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 333 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey $1.62. 

EcoNoMY IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
By William F. Russell. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 74 pp. Price $.74; by mail of 
the Survey $.79. 
American or Ameri- 

canized parents usually 


send their boys and 

Schools girls to the public 
of high schools, fittingly 
called “the people’s 

Today universities,’ rather 


than to commercial or 
technical schools. They 
do this in spite of the 
reputation we have 
among foreigners for 
commercial idolatry. 
The reason, in part at 
least, is afforded by the adherence of 
teacher-training schools to traditional aims 
and methods. “Keeping up with Lizzie” is 
as much a part of educational philosophy as 
of social climbing and parents are generally 
sure of one thing: their children must have 
just as “good,” as genteel, an education as 
any other children in the community. 

These three books throw some light on 
how to win for the modern high school more 
friends among two extremely important 
classes—parents and their growing boys and 
girls. We all know how frequentiy adoles- 
cent boys and girls get the work fever 
or a wandering spell or a general dis- 
gust for all academic studies during the high 
school period. This is the other side to the 
devotion of their parents. For one group the 
schools must be made to repay devotion, from 
the other they must be made. to secure de- 
votion. 

Dr. Johnston has edited with unusual skill 
a most readable hand-book of information 
on The Modern High School. In this vol- 
ume of 850 pages is told, by leading experts 
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in education, the story of the administration 
and extension of the modern high school as 


these relate to the public demand for the — 
training of adolescent boys and girls in a 


thriving, pulsating, developing democracy. 


The volume is, as the editor in his preface © 


states, “a survey of policies, examples and 


suggestions of ways and means of making © 
the strictly socializing work of our actual high — 


schools more definite, more effective and 
more nearly universal.” 


called an “educational jargon.” How much 
meaning is conveyed to the average reader 
even of this book by such words as “func- 


tion,” “organism,” “co-ordination,” “evalu- 


» 


ate,” and “adaptation?” 


Dr. Snedden has prepared a three hun- 
dred-page volume of helpful letters on prob- 
lems in secondary education, which will be 


read with interest by layman and schoolman — 


alike because of its refreshing style and 
hopeful outlook on education in a democ- 
racy. The letters are addressed to all the 
active agents in secondary schools, the su- 
perintendent, university president, principal, 


teacher, and member of important educa- | 


tional committees. The author has put into 
the book the philosophy of education that he 
has been expounding as a teacher and trying 


to practice as a state commissioner. There is — 


vision in all that Dr. Snedden sends forth. 
The constructive programs which this prac- 
tical teacher has outlined as dreams will be- 
come commonplaces before many years. 


Dr. Russell strikes squarely at a serious — 
[ } “Economy — 
in education,” he says, “means the transfer — 


problem in American education. 


to the pupil, in the fewest years and in the 
most thorough manner, of a certain relative- 


ly complete fund of knowledge and a group — 


of habits and methods of work which are 
likely to prove useful in the life he is to 
lead. 


“The application,” he adds, “of the in- — 


vestigations of psychological and_physio- 


logical fatigue will result in spreading out 


the work more evenly, with short and fre- 


quent periods of rest, rather than in grouping | 
This, of © 
course, means that better teaching methods — 
must be introduced; better organization must — 
be provided; the time of the brightest pupils | 


the hard work in a few days.” 


must be saved. 


These three books approach the problem — 
of secondary education from the modern — 
point of view and tell what the public can — 
do to make the high school a vital power in — 


making citizens in a democracy. They indi- 


cate also what is being done, and what still — 


remains to be done, to make the school a 


magnet that will draw and hold adolescent — 


youth, Wittiam ANTHONY AERY. 


THe CHALLENGE oF St. Lours 
By George B. Mangold. New York Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. 


of the Survey $.70 and $.45. 


That the Christian church must translate — 


into what Professor Taylor calls “social ac- 
tion” the Sunday preachments, is being felt 
more and more. First the unchurched in- 
sisted upon it. Now those interested in the 
church are recognizing it. An additional 
evidence of this is a series of books an- 
nounced by the Missionary Education Move- 
ment of the United States and Canada. 
first of these books, The Challenge of St. 
Louis, was written by George B. Mangold, 
director of the Missouri School of Social 


Economy, who, with the eyes of a sociologist, 
goes through this metropolis of the South- — 
west and points out in what way the city isa 


challenge to the church. 


Starting out with a religious survey, Dr. 
Mangold finds there are some 400 Christian 
churches, valued at some $15,000,000. 


Its chief limitation © 
is its adherence to the use of what may be 


He 


271 pp. © 
Price $.60 (cloth), $40 (paper); by mail _ 
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then wants to know what these churches do 
in connection with the 21,000 illiterates of 
the city; with that half of the children who 
do not finish the eighth grade; with the 
10,000 children at work. He knows that 
more than 6 per cent of all persons who die 
in St. Louis are buried in pauper graves; 
that one out of twenty persons is arrested 
annually; that about 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation needs relief of some sort; that there 
are more than 200,000 persons who never 
attend church; that there is a saloon for 
every 100 men; that the social evil is a con- 
stant menace; that the cost of living is 
threatening to sink thousands of self-sup- 
porting families below the poverty line. 

Dr. Mangold wants to know what the 
churches are doing to help remedy these and 
many other evils. He insists all through 
the book that the church has a duty to per- 
form and that it cannot remain satisfied 
with mere lip service. The book is really a 
social survey of the city, which should prove 
both useful and interesting to many more 
than the laymen, or perhaps laywomen, for 
whom it was written. It is understood the 
book is to be studied carefully by church 
organizations during the coming months in 
the hope that good may come of it. Those 
who study it will not only learn that “some- 
thing must be done,” but why it must be done 
and what can and should be done. Dr. Man- 
gold has performed a good service, both as 
a sociologist and as a Christian. 

Oscar LEONARD. 


Newspoy SERVICE 
By Anna Y. Reed. World Book Company. 
175 pp. Price $.90; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $.98. 


Most of us who 
have learned that 
Seattle’s street work is not 


good for small boys 
and believe that it is 
apt to create irregu- 
larities in school at- 
tendance, will be as- 
tonished at Anna Y. 
Reed’s discovery in 
her study of 1,357 
Seattle newsboys that 
the newsie is actually 
a more regular school 
attendant than the average boy. Of the 
total male school population of Seattle, 10 
per cent have perfect attendance records 
while of the newsboys 35 per cent have per- 
fect records. Why, then, is it that in Seattle 
as elsewhere there is such a high percentage 
of retardation among newsboys? Mrs. Reed 
suggests that it may be because of too long 
hours of work outside school, or unseason- 
able hours, or bad home conditions. But 
here, as throughout her study, she is re- 
luctant to draw conclusions because of the 
insufficiency of the data, yet at the same 
time appearing to doubt the validity of other 
people’s conclusions in other cities. 

Her book is valuable as a minute study 
which attempts to be “fair to the newsboy.” 
It is weak insofar as it draws general con- 
clusions from conditions in a single city 
which one suspects are in some _ respects 
unusual. Seattle newsboys are apparently 
of a higher grade educationally than other 
newsboys. The comparison of retardation 
figures in New York, Toledo, Kansas City 
and Seattle, puts Seattle at the top of the 
list with only 32 per cent retarded, and Kan- 
sas City at the bottom with 75 per cent. The 
Seattle newsboys appear to have a much 
closer connection with the newspapers than 
most newsboys. There are only three daily 
papers in Seattle and, according to Mrs. 
Reed, the circulation managers direct the 
work of the actual sellers of the papers 
much more than is possible in a larger city. 
“The circulation manager knows which in- 
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fluences act and react favorably on news- 
boy efficiency—he ‘picks carefully from good 
homes and fires the failures’, says Mrs. 
Reed. This is not true in a city where the 
circulation department of a single paper 
never sees one-quarter of the newsboys them- 
selves. 

These are but isolated instances of the 
facts which make us believe it unsafe to 
consider the condition of Seattle newsboys 
typical of the whole newsboy world. Indeed 
the great defect of Mrs. Reed’s book is that 
its title, Newsboy Service, leads one to a 
false impression of its universality. But it 
does undoubtedly disclose some interesting 
facts as to the Seattle newsboy, facts which 
have their bearing on the whole street-trad- 
ing question. Mrs. Reed states emphatically, 
for instance, that wholesalers do not want 
boys under twelve in their employ, and 
would prefer to have them off the streets. 
(Seattle has no regulation of street work, 
and 35 per cent of the boys selling on the 
streets are under 12.) She states, further- 
more, that boys of fourteen or under should 
not be allowed to work after 7 P. M. or be- 
fore 5 A. M. These things are in direct line 
with all the agitation for street trades reg- 
ulation throughout the country, and the in- 
ference is that Seattle and the state of Wash- 
ington need a street-trades law. 

But the emphasis in Newsboy Service is 
on the vocational aspects of the subject, and 
Mrs. Reed’s recommendations for the study 
of the vocationa! value of newsboy service 
by the schools suggests rathér that newsboy 
service should be perpetuated as a vocational 
adjunct to school training than that it should 
be regulated, and abolished so far as the 
younger boys are concerned. She refuses to 
believe that newspaper selling is a blind 
alley occupation, because she feels that no 
occupation is a blind alley for the boy who 
renders faithful service and looks ahead. 
“There is always a future,” she says, “pro- 
vided there be ability to see it and perse- 
verance to pursue it.” Yet she admits that 
most of the newsboys are twelve or under, 
and it seems to be asking a good deal to 
expect a boy of twelve to look far into the 
future. 

The moral and physical dangers of street 
work and the economic fallacy of it this 
study seems to minimize although admitting 
them. The point of view of the book is 
summed up in the sentences, “More detailed 
information regarding newsboy pupils and 
full information regarding all school pupils 
is necessary before it is safe to draw definite 
conclusions regarding the connection between 
any given influence and newsboy service.” 
And with this statement everyone who has 
studied the newsboy will, in a measure, 
agree. Certainly we know very little about 
the newsboy. Baltimore knows a little about 
her newsies; New York knows a little about 
hers; and Seattle knows a little about hers. 
But as to the general condition of the news- 
boy in the United States we have very little 
information. If other cities and other vo- 
cation bureaus would make such a study as 
Mrs. Reed’s, possibly we might find out in 
due time what sort of a boy the newsboy 
really is and what we can do for him. 

HELEN Dwicur. 


LIABILITY AND COMPENSATION INSURANCE 

By Ralph H. Blanchard. D. Appleton 

and Company. 394 pp. Price $2; by mail 

of the Survey $2.15. 

Within the last few years the development 
of compensation has been so substantial that 
it has become a subject of regular university 
teaching. Mr. Blanchard’s book follows the 
outline of a course of instruction given by 
the author at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and it has both the advantages and disad- 
vantages of most text-books. The author 
has to be commended for the clearness and 
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conciseness of statement and helpful biblio- 
graphic notes. On the other hand it must, 
like most text-books, be dogmatic, and one 
fails to get the impression from reading the 
book how much is still controversial in the 
field of compensation. 

_ The title indicates that special attention 
is paid to the somewhat technical insurance 
features rather than the social aspects of 
the compensation movement, and the book is 
probably better adjusted to the needs of col- 
leges of commerce. However, by actual 
count the 290 pages of the author’s text 
are about equally divided between the dis- 
cussion of industrial accidents and their 
compensation, and a study of the insurance 
methods. Even the non-technical student 
may be under obligations to the author for 
making available the many studies appearing 
in the proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial 
and Statistical Society, where all the com- 
pensation insurance problems are being dis- 
cussed by experts and which have been freely 
quoted in the book. Considering that all 
the social as well as business features of 
compensation are matters of controversy, 
one might expect more of a critical attitude 
toward methods of rate-making, merit-rat- 
ing and reserves than is found in the volume. 

Gne is somewhat inclined to question the 
wisdom of the printing of the New York 
compensation law as an appendix to the 
book. The New York act is not as typical 
as.a good many other acts. Moreover, the 
text of the act, with the official notes of the 
New York State Industrial Commission, can 
be obtained from that commission for the 
asking. It has swelled the book by seventy- 
five pages and probably also the price. And 
finally, the text of the law being brought 
up to January 1, 1917, was out of date at 
the time it was published. Perhaps the pub- 
lishers are more to be blamed for this un- 
necessary padding than the author. 

I. M. Rusinow. 
City PLANNING ProcREess IN THE UNITED 

STATES 
Compiled by the Committee on Town 
Planning of the American Institute of 
Architects, edited by George B. Ford and 
Ralph F. Warner. 207 pp. Price $2 
(cloth), $1.50 (paper); by mail of the 
Survey $2.15 or $1.65. 

The introduction to 
this volume, entitled 
Getting Started on 
City Planning, is rem- 
iniscent of Stephen 
Leacock’s famous de- 
scription of a whirl- 
wind campaign. “First 
of all a few of the 
business men got to- 
gether quietly—very 
quietly, indeed, the 
more quietly the bet- 
ter—and talked things 
over.” And so on, people go on “quietly” 
dining and lunching together, drawing in 
first the one, then the other of the interests 
concerned—until one day things happen. If 
sometimes things do not happen, at least 
there are recollections of pleasant times spent 
together and of a decided help to good 
neighborly feeling. 

Anyhow, in the scores of cities dealt with 
in this volume, the luncheons, dinners, com- 
mittee meetings and delegations have, on the 
whole, been wonderfully successful. Nearly 
one-half of the cities with a population of 
100,000 have, during the last year, sub- 
stantially advanced the cause of city plan- 
ning in one way or another. In the smaller 
cities and towns also the progress, consider- 
ing the youth of the movement, has been re- 
markable. 

In forty-three cities, comprehensive city 
plans have been inaugurated or prepared in 
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1916. In New York city, the drastic build- 
ing zone law, limiting height, area, and use 
of every building in this great metropolitan 
district, has, since it was put into force, been 
thoroughly applied with the cooperation of 
property owners. ‘This is described as the 
leading accomplishment of the year. 

California, by her law permitting the ap- 
pointment of city planning commissions, has 
joined the four other states—Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York and Ohio—which 
previously have given legislative sanction to 
this important function of city government. 
In Indiana—where a similar bill last year 
was defeated, in Michigan, North Carolina, 
Texas and Utah, campaigns for state recog- 
nition of city planning are under way. Penn- 
sylvania has passed a permissive law on 
zoning commissions in cities of the first class, 
and Massachusetts has passed a new act 
providing for the appointment of boards of 
survey to control planning. 

Interurban and state conferences, some of 
them very influentially attended, have created 
enthusiasm where the subject was hardly ap- 
preciated before. Instruction in city plan- 
ning has been introduced in a number of 
universities and colleges, nine of which now 
give full courses of lectures in this field. 
The complicated problems involved in the 
planning of adjoining towns under separate 
administration have been studied in many 
places; and in a number of states there are 
now movements on foot for the creation of 
joint policies in planning for the extension 
and future traffic development of even larger 
units. Indeed, the beginnings of a national 
plan of highways may be discerned in the 
formation of the Joint Board of Nation Plan- 
ning created by the enthusiasm, chiefly, of 
Cyrus Kehr, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

The volume under review is alphabetically 
arranged, well illustrated and, while nat- 
urally too sketchy for a detailed study of the 
steps taken in all the different cities and 
towns, full of suggestion for those who con- 
template action in their own community. It 
should lie on the library table of every 
chamber of commerce and city club. 

Bruno LASKER. 


Tue Food oF WorkKING WOMEN IN BosTon 
By Lucile Eaves. Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union (Boston), 213 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 
This study gives interesting side-lights 


on the food problem of the working woman. - 


There are exhaustive discussions on the 
cost of food in Boston, the noon luncheon 
problem, the food of women living alone, 
the food of women in organized houses and 
the food of dispensary patients. The book 
makes a strong plea for constructive work 
in dietetics, and urges further efforts to 
promote the better nourishment of women 
under twenty-one years of age. When we 
realize that 80 per cent of the women 
in factories never have a hot noon lunch, that 
only 20 per cent of the women in shops were 
able to take advantage of the lunch room 
and that 40 per cent of those in offices eat 
cold lunches we are glad to have this con- 
firmation of our own convictions on the 
necessity for further work along construc- 
tive lines. 

Everyone who has seen the effect of under- 
nourishment on the lives of our hard-work- 
ing folk will be ready to subscribe to the 
author’s suggestion that those who are inter- 
ested in social problems unite for conference 
and definite plans along the following lines: 

1. The best methods for spreading knowl- 
edge of the underlying laws of nutrition 
and food preparation. 

2. Education of working women as to 
their own needs and their own possibilities. 

The author points out that while the in- 
vestigations produced no direct evidence 
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that the health of working women in Boston 
suffers seriously from insufficient food, a 
study so comprehensive can not be expected 
to furnish evidence of such character as to 
settle this point. As Dr. Eaves says, it was 
not practical to judge the health of the 
women according to freedom from morbidity. 
The questions raised by the study, however, 
are so vital, and the steps taken toward solu- 
tion of the problem so definite and helpful 
that we find the book of distinct value to 
all interested in this subject. 
WINIFRED STUART GIBBS. 
AN HistoricAL INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL 
EcoNOoMY 

By Dr. i. Stuart Chapin. The Century 
Company, 316 pp. Price $2; by mail of 
the Survey $2.15. ; 

This is a most comprehensive and useful 
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little text-book that reviews the history of — 
social economy from ancient Greece to the 
present war and has illustrations of the 
Akropolis, Zeppelins, the Colosseum, the 
stomach digesting food, and the building 
of Ford autos. It is rather a wide subject 
for 300 pages, and it is necessarily a little — 
sketchy. A single page is devoted to the 
feudal manor. However, most of the more 
essential facts are well boiled down from — 
Cunningham, Ashley, Cheney, Gibbins and 
other well-known secondary authorities; the — 
work is markedly free from bias of any kind. 
The proportions are fairly maintained, but — 
the writer seems chiefly interested in the 
Gracchi, moving pictures and English indus-, 
trial insurance. As a general introduction 
to a gréat subject the book is sound and — 
valuable. 
Tan C. HANNAH. 
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SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To Tue Epiror: I thank you most cor- 
dially for the copy of the current issue of 
the Survey [Our DatLy Breab, October 20] 
which you sent to me. It is most interesting 
and most instructive and all of us here 
feel it will be very helpful not only to the 
campaign in New York city but throughout 
the country. 

I read Mr. Lasker’s article with a great 
deal of interest and doubt very much if 
the whole spirit of the conservation move- 
ment has been put forth in simpler or more 
convincing language than we find it here. 

AvucusTIn McNALLy, 
[Manager Publicity Department, 
U. S. Food Administration.] 
New York. 


To Tue Epiror: I want to express my 
appreciation of the excellent articles on 
public health which appear in the SURVEY 
so frequently. 

I have recently attended several conven- 
tions dealing with various aspects of the 
public health problem expecting to learn 
many new things about child hygiene work. 
While the conferences were most interest- 
ing and it was more than worth while 
to hear and see some of the prominent 
people in the country, I really gained very 
little that was new. In many instances I 
had gained from the SurvEY a much more 
accurate and definite idea of work being 
done in Canada, the United States and 
other parts of the world than I gained from 
the speeches at the convention. In all meet- 
ings the war note was strongly emphasized 
and the health problems arising from the 
war, and as I stated above, in each case 
I had already a pretty definite idea of 
what these activities were. 

The SuRVEY seems to me a very valuable 
paper for all medical social workers, and 
I hope the public health articles will con- 
tinue to be published. 

BerTHA F. Jounson, M. D. 
[Chief, Division of Child Hygiene and 

Nursing, State Department of Health.] 
Trenton, N. J. 

“ADMIRABLE” T.AROR CONDI- 

TIONS 

To Tue Epitor: In a contemporary of 

yours, great success is promised for an In- 


dian corporation because of the admirable 
labor conditions. In reading the article 


more closely, the American representative 
of this corporation stated “that native female 
labor employed quite exclusively in the 
Far East, is procurable from at least 4 to 6 
cents per day. Unskilled male labor is ap- 
proximately 10 to 12 cents a day, while 
skilled labor is available at 15 cents a day. 
What is required is great patience in dealing 
with the native laborer.” 

This is a case where labor conditions are 
admirable from the point of view of the 
employer. In this country, let us hope that — 
when the phrase is used, it will take into — 
consideration not only the employer but the 
employe. Jab oie 

New York. 


FOR DEAFENED SOLDIERS 


To Tue Epiror: In your issue of Sep- 
tember 8 you mention the New York League 
for Hard of Hearing and I write to ask if 
you will make mention at your convenience 
that Los Angeles, Cal., has a League for 
Mard of Hearing, a branch of the New 
York league. : 

We are working to build up a strong so- 
ciety for helpfulness of all kinds to the 
deaf, and shall be more than glad to assist 
any deaf soldiers or their families sent 
back to Los Angeles or its suburbs, through 
scholarships, in lip-reading courses, looking 
out for work, trying to sell any handicrafts 
they may produce. We have given our en- 
tertainment for the Red Cross and the money 
received, though a small sum, was used to 
furnish yarn to inmates of the Los Angeles 
County Hospital, who could not afford to buy 


yarn but were eager to help. 


The deaf are cut off from many forms of 
employment, and it will be the main effort 
of our league to bring together the deaf 
and the sort of positions they can fill. Also 
we lay much stress on the social side. 

AUCUSTA SENTER. 

Pasadena, Cal. 


THE I. W. W. 


To Tue Epitor: One of the sweetest, 


sanest women I know, a great poet, a gentle 


and eloquent idealist, and a fourth person 
whom I do not know, are on trial in New 


York today on fifteen thousand charges. The 
charges are wild, incredible, absurd. This 


does not matter, however, since the real’ 


crime of which Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Ar- 
turo Giovannitti,-Carlo Tresca, and Baldazzi 
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are accused is that they are workers for 
the I. W. W. 

I have just this minute finished reading 
a letter in your issue of October 20 by an 
M. A. Matthews, who purports to be a 
minister in a church which is supposed to 
represent and do the work of One who was 
crucified because “He stirreth up the peo- 
ple.” One who taught “thou shalt not kill” 
and that the wealthy should “give all thou 
hast to the poor and follow me.” Yet this 
letter in terms that are rather Herod’s than 
the Carpenter’s preaches: submission to au- 
thority, right or wrong, hatred and slaugh- 
ter of one’s enemies, loyalty not to “the 
kingdom of Heaven,” but to America’s pres- 
ent administration; and winds up with “by 
the power of Almighty God . . . damnable 
enemies like the I. W. W. at home and 
abroad shall be forever chained.” - 

The letter also quotes from the princi- 
ples and platform of these “damned” I. 
W. W. And lo!—how sadly must the 
Crucified smile, if the Ictter of M. A. Mat- 
thews, Reverend, His earthly representative, 
ever reaches Him!—for the principles ofthese 
“enemies” are His, and the platform is de- 
signed to fulfill them. 

E. RaLpH CHEYNEY. 

New York. 


To Tue Epitor: Enemies of I. W. W. 
are unwilling to accept parodies such as 
that on Onward Christian Soldiers as “bits 
of satirical verse.” 

I do not know how bravely the I. W. W. 
is talking at present, but this summer I had 
the pleasure of working beside members of 
this organization and at that time all of 
them with whom I came in contact, and 
there were many, stated frankly that it is 
their intention to take the land from the 
“damned farmer,” to put all industries, the 
railroads, skilled labor and the government 
out of business and to institute a govern- 
ment “by the roughnecks and for the rough- 
necks and to hell with everyone else.” 

They attacked not only the employer 
but also skilled labor, efficiency, all social 
organization, everything in the nature of 
religions, belief and authority. 

Pamphlets circulated by them vilely in- 
sulted women in the little town of Elk 
River, Idaho, because they, with the preacher, 
storekeepers and clerks, offered to do what 
they could around the saw-mill and planer. 
I can not quote word for word but the 
pamphlets suggested in the plainest, most 
unyarnished and unmistakable terms that 
the women with the help of the preacher, 
might breed a race of scabs to help them 
in the work for which they had volunteered. 

It is surely the duty of all clean, right- 
minded men and women to stamp out this 
seditious, rotten organization and to see 
to it that steps are immediately taken to 
counteract those influences, whatever they 
are, which have made possible its inception 
and growth. C. L. ArnsworrTu. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


MAINE GOING DRY 


To Tue Eprror: In an article written for 
the Survey for January 27, page 482, en- 
titled, What Grandfather Thought About 
Drink, I showed that Maine went dry in an 
old prohibition era (1851) before the Civil 
War. The war sapped the whole move- 
ment, diverting all the energy to the slavery 
question. After the war we were morally 
relaxed, crime statistics rose, total abstinence 
gave place to the ideal of moderate drinking, 
and Maine introduced the Petersen plan. 
ities that wished could have saloons pro- 
vided those saloons paid a fine, practically a 
license. 

Later when the country began to get up 


steam for reforms again and prohibition 
raised its head in good earnest, Maine with 
its lax enforcement in cities, undoubtedly 
held back the movement, especially in the 
East. 

But I am glad to be able to write that even 
the cities of Maine are coming into line. I 
spent the morning of August 21 in Bangor. 
On January 1, saloons running openly were 
closed with the following result: 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS 


Jan.-July, 1916 Jan.-July, 1917 
(Open Saloons) (Closed Saloons) 
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No change had been made in the method 
of arrests, men being arrested only when 
absolutely necessary. I found the secretary 
of the Associated Charities discouraged be- 
cause arrests were mounting in June and 
July. But drunkenness is usually greatest 
in the thirsty summer months. 

In short, that difficult river city into which 
armies of lumber men are injected weekly, 
has made a fine beginning. But of course 
there is any amount of illegal selling yet— 
places running behind screens and pocket- 
peddling. I was taken personally to places 
behind screens; the bartenders, if such they 
were, would look sorely troubled at our arri- 
val and explain that they sold only non- 
alcoholic beer. 

The queer thing is that while so many 
places were closed out on January 1, the few 
were and are allowed to remain, for their 
places certainly are known to many officials. 

But Maine has made a beginning, got 
her prohibition legs on again. What is 
needed is more sentiment among the respect- 
able people. Said a city official to me: “A 
few women in Bangor would close up all 
these leavings, if they would only take hold 
of the problem.” I wish this letter of mine 
might find the women who would take hold. 

ELIZABETH TILTON. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


THE CHOICE 


To Tue Epiror: One of your subscribers, 
in the issue of September 15 under the head- 
ing “What are we fighting for?” very proper- 
ly deplores the fact that he does not know. 
His honest doubt in this era of stress is a not 
infrequent mark of idealistic minds. When 
the time calls for prompt, strenuous and united 
national action “their native hue of resolu- 
tion is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” At this time two questions are 
being confused, the first, why did we get 
into this war; the other, on exactly what 
terms shall we end it when victorious? 

It would be pleasing to have all worked 
out in advance to the minutest detail the 
terms of an ideal treaty of peace; but we 
shall have little or no part in fixing those 
terms unless Germany is soundly defeated; 
and Germany can not be defeated if the na- 
tions piecied to her organize themselves 
into debating societies instead of into united 
and efficient military organizations. If we 
wish to make our country weak for action, 
as Russia has become of late, if we wish 
to labor for the triumph of pan-Germanic 
imperialism, we can do nothing more fitting 
than to become the disciples of vacillation 
by following the advice and example given 
in the letter in question. 

Any brief statement of the reasons why 
and the principles for which our country 
is at war with Germany will appear insufh- 
cient to the writer of that letter and to 
others in his frame of mind, unless they fill 
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the words with a meaning derived from 
the political and philosophic developments 
of the past quarter century. However, I 
would suggest as helpful to them, bulletin 
34 of the American Rights League, entitled 
A New Declaration of Independence. Or if 
that appears to be too “rhetorical,” let them 
read Vernon Kellogg’s articles in the Atlantic 
for August and October, showing how paci- 
fist convictions are rudely shattered by close 
contact with the pan-Germanic dogma. 

In any case we are at war with Germany. 
What shall an American, whether of “New 
England English” or of other stock, do right 
now—discuss might-have-beens and might- 
bes that give aid and comfort to the enemy, 
or help to win a victory for America and 
the allies? 

FRANK A. FETTER. 

Princeton, N. J. 


FROM A “WAR PACIFIST” 


To Tue Eprror: I have been a pacifist 
ever since laying aside my childish ambition 
to go out on the plains and fight the redskins. 
Even if we admit that all civilization is 
and always has been essentially and pre- 
dominantly militant, that war has been the 
chief and controlling factor, that without 
war there would have been no civilization; 
nevertheless it is established beyond a reason- 
able doubt that, the people having been con- 
solidated into great nations, from war has 
been obtained all that it had to give, that 
from now on war is a grotesque anachronism, 
that those who take the sword shall perish 
by the sword. 

Notwithstanding the absolute truth of al) 
this, just as in our Civil War there were 
“war democrats,’ so in the present crisis 
I am a war pacifist. Because I really be- 
lieve that those who take the sword shall, 
and ought to perish by the sword. 

There is no war in all history for which 
the responsibility can be fixed with greater 
certainty than for the present war. ‘The 
first overt act of the war was Austria’s in- 
vasion of Serbia; the second act was Ger- 
many’s attack on France and the violation of 
Belgium; without these acts the war would 
not have begun. The Germans themselves 
make no secret of it, except when they are 
speaking for the benefit of innocent foreign- 
ers or mediators. If there is any man who 
can persuade himself that England, or Rus- 
sia, or Japan, or Patagonia by deep, dark, 
underhand plotting brought about these acts 
—such a man would have no difficulty in 
working over the evidence in the gospel 
narratives and reaching the conclusion that 
Christ betrayed Judas, and that was the 
real reason why he was crucified. 

For two years Germany had been com- 
mitting acts of war against this country, 
from the Lusitania with thousands of non- 
combatants, largely women and children, 
aboard, torpedoed to make a German holi- 
day, through a long course of sinking cur 
ships and killing our citizens on the high 
seas, to the open adoption of unrestricted 
piracy against us; from attempts to rouse 
up foreign enemies against us and form coal- 
itions with them, through endeavors to para- 
lyze our industries and stir up class strife 
among us, to successful conspiracies engi- 
neered by responsible. German officials to 
blow up our factories and other buildings, 
and shed American blood on American soil. 

And yet, notwithstanding all these affronts, 
insults and injuries, both old and new, both 
small and great, there are Americans who 
profess themselves unable to see why we 
should officially recognize that a state of 
war exists between this country and the 
German empire, or why we could not with 
any self-respect continue friendly relations 
with a power that openly avows and pur- 
sues a policy of perfidy, piracy and atrocity. 
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I suppose there may be Christians who can- 
not see why Judas Iscariot has been execrated 
and anathematized through the ages, instead 
of being canonized as a saint. 

But however the war originated, however 
we came to be in it, we are now in it with 
both feet, and are assuming a leading posi- 
tion among the enemies of the Prussian mili- 
tary despotism. There are two possibilities, 
and only two: we, our side, may win, or 
we may lose. The war will end either with 
the United States leading the world, indus- 
trially, financially and politically, or with 
Germany dominating the world. The ques- 
tion will be decided, not by argument or per- 
suasion, but by force of arms. War is upon 
us, and to debate the question now, whether 
war is ever justifiable, is as out of place as 
it would be to sit down in the midst of a 
conflagration and engage in a lengthy dem- 
onstration showing what an_ incalculable 
blessing was the discovery of fire. It is 
up to every American, hyphenated or straight 
or pacific, to decide which of the two alter- 
natives he favors—the United States leading 
the world, or the German autocracy dom- 
inating it. WALTER C. RosE. 

Ashland, Mass. 


THE THIRD COURSE 


To Tue Epitror: Between pacifists on 
the one hand, and apologists for war on 
the other, there is another class of people, 
larger than these two combined, whose po- 
sition regarding this war is worthy of some 
attention. They are sincere lovers of peace, 
but are forced by their honest thinking to 
recognize the necessity of our entering this 
war on the side of the allies. They believe 
that by refraining to do so, we should help 
a monstrous political theory to establish it- 
self upon our civilization, and that under 
this theory peace would never be possible. 

They desire peace of the true kind; not a 
passive, supine acquiescence in things as 
they are, but one which results from ante- 
cedent conditions, from those underlying 
harmonies of moral judgment and parallel- 
isms of thought which are essential to last- 
ing friendship and cooperation between na- 
tions. The peace they desire is a resultant 
commodity; like its emblem the olive tree, 
it can grow only in a certain kind of soil. 
They see in Prussianism a poisonous fngre- 
dient, which, if allowed to permeate the 
soil of our world-garden, would effectually 
kill off olive trees forever. 

Are they right in regarding Prussianism 
as an ingredient poisonous to olive trees? 
And are they right in recognizing but one 
effectual method for its eradication, that 
of warfare? 

They have reached the point where they 
can no longer harbor doubts as to the first 
question. They are forced to the conclusion 
that insofar as we fail to discern the true 
inwardness of the Prussian moral philosophy, 
its arrogance, its frightfully shallow prag- 
matism, its hideous travesty of neo-Dar- 
winism, we deserve the stigma of “idiotic 
Yankees” which they have laid upon us. 

They have also reached the point where 
they can harbor no further doubts as to 
the second question. There is but one 
method by which we can resist this poison, 
the method of its own choosing, warfare. 
It is true that the Christian armor is good- 
will, and the Christian weapons sympathy 
and love. But as in the old days men 
fought duels with swords of the same length, 
so now, when an unscrupulous enemy cal- 
culates to take advantage of the very weak- 
nesses to which the Christian virtues ex- 
pose us, what resource have we but to pick 
up a sword of the same length and temper 
as his own? It is an ugly choice, but how 
can one dare to hesitate between a Prussian- 
ized world and warfare? 
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The only victory which we of this third 
class desire is a repudiation on Germany’s 
part of the political and moral philosophy 
to which she has pinned her faith. Such a 
repudiation, confirmed in ways that shall 
satisfy us of its sincerity and effectual per- 
manence, will constitute victory in our eyes. 
We hope and believe it will come soon. 

CHARLES E. PARK. 
[Minister First Church] 
Boston, Mass. 


TESTING IMMIGRANTS 


To Tue Eprror: It is with no little aston- 
ishment that I read in your issue of Sep- 
tember 15 the digest printed from the Jour- 
nal of Delinquency for September of this 
year under the caption Two Immigrants out 
of Five Feebleminded, for the experience of 
daily contact of the Council of Jewish 
Women, Department of Immigrant Aid, with 
Jewish immigrants on Ellis Island in no- 
wise bears out such a statement. How does 
this statement of the Survey’s, “If you had 
gone over to Ellis Island shortly before the 
war began and placed your hand at random 
on one of the aliens waiting to be examined 
by government inspectors, you would very 
likely have found that your choice was 
feebleminded,” tally with “Dr. Goddard does 
not contend that this study reveals the per- 
centage of all Ellis Island immigrants who 
are defective’? In another paragraph the 
article says, “The most favorable interpre- 
tation of their results is that two out of every 
five of the immigrants studied were feeble- 
minded.” This careless summary of the find- 
ings omits the most essential fact as to who 
were studied, i.¢., was it a representative 
group of immigrants, a large group or the 
special group which Dr. Goddard finally 
chose? 

“As stated,” says Dr. Goddard’s report in 
the Journal of Delinquency, “the physicians 
had picked out the obviously feebleminded, 
and to balance this we passed by the ob- 
viously normal.’ It would therefore seem 
that the group left was somewhat subnor- 
mal. But the paper goes on to say, “That 
left us the great mass of ‘average immi- 
grants.’” I always thought “average” meant 
normal, so that Dr. Goddard’s group would 
from the start be below par. This, and the 
fact that 148 persons altogether, or from 
twenty to fifty persons of each of the four 
nationalities represented, is entirely too small 
a number to constitute a fair sample upon 
which to base general conclusions, would 
make the results of the tests invalid if taken 
to have the significance the Survey clothes 
them with. 

But although Dr. Goddard slips up on his 
conclusions, he does not set out to prove the 
percentage of feeblemindedness among im- 
migrants. The problems set for the experi- 
ment were: First, whether persons trained in 
work with the feebleminded could recognize, 
by simple inspection, the feebleminded im- 
migrant; second, to what extent, if any, 
could mental tests successfully be applied 
to the detection of defective immigrants. The 
interpretation of the results of the problems 
as above stated should not be made as hast- 
ily as the Survey seems to have done. Dr. 
Goddard himself says: “Our study, there- 
fore, makes no attempt to determine the per- 
centage of feebleminded among immigrants 
in general, or even of the special groups 
named—the Jews, Hungarians, Italians and 
Russians.” He goes on with a statement of 
opinion, proof for which is not given, “So 
that while our results, even if the tests are 
valid, will not give us the percentage of 
Ellis Island immigrants who are defective, 
nevertheless the figures would only need to 
be revised (reduced) by a relatively small 
amount.” It must not be forgotten that the 
purpose of the study was the testing of the 


feasibility of applying mental tests to the 
immigrant, and that the experiment was con- 
ducted with a selected and small group and 
that therefore the results do not give pe 
centages of feeblemindedness among immi- 
grants. 

The paper, however, concludes with state- 
ments that contradict the earlier assertion 
By the use of the Binet-Simon tests it was 
found that 40 per cent of the Jewish immi- 
grants tested (only thirty-five in number, and 
it must be kept in mind that the addition or 
subtraction of one person in so small a group 
would materially change the result), failed 
to qualify as normal and would be consid- 
ered feebleminded. The results for the other 
groups were about the same. In spite o 
the smallness of the groups, Dr. Goddard 
makes the sweeping statement, “But even 40 
per cent is a startling proportion for th 
feebleminded among our immigrants.” And 
again, elsewhere in the article, the write 
uses this 40 per cent as an actual percentage 
of total immigration. 

In his summary the writer says, “It seems 
evident that mental tests can be successfully 
used on immigrants although much study is 
still necessary before a satisfactory scale can 
be developed.” Following on the heels of 
this modest statement comes the assertion, 
“One can hardly escape the conviction that 
the intelligence of the average ‘third class’ 
immigrant is low, perhaps of moron grade.” 

The Department of Immigrant Aid of the 
Council of Jewish Women has been in daily 
contact with immigrants, particularly Jew- 
ish, and particularly women, girls and chil- 
dren, who have much less opportunity for 
mental education than men and sometimes 
none at all. This daily contact does not bear 
out the statement of Dr. Goddard. In facet, 
the Department’s statistics for the last fifteen 
months would show a contrary condition 
Out of 2,549 Jewish women, girls and chil- 
dren admitted during that time, only three 
were certified feebleminded. These figures 
include only Jewish immigrants with whom 
the Council of Jewish Women has had im- 
mediate personal contact and not those ad 
mitted without detention at Ellis Island. 
These three feebleminded were admitted on 
temporary bond because of the dangers of 
deportation in war time and the tragedy of 
separating families, with the understanding 
that they are subject to deportation at the 
end of the war. 

Our follow-up work the thoroughness of 
which can be estimated from the fact that 
only fourteen were lost, out of the total of 
3,625 who have been visited since March, 
1915, and which visiting continues while the 
alien is technically an immigrant, shows that 
all those not certified feebleminded, who 
came to our notice, are “making good.” 
None not certified have shown a tendency 
toward feeblemindedness, while one who 
was certified has since had the certification 
withdrawn. The conclusion of the Council 
of Jewish Women, drawn from its experi- 
ence, is that out of the great bulk we have 
welcomed to our shores, the number of men- 
tal subnormals is inappreciable. 

Dr. J. Victor Habermann says: “The 
Binet method is utterly inadequate to fur- 
nish one with either an accurate or truth- 
ful equation of the general intellectual abil- 
ity of an individual.” In fact it is by no 
means agreed among psychologists that the 
Binet-Simon scale makes an accurate test of 
mental capacity, even though the examina- 
tion may take into account the emotional 
state of the individual. In considering the 
value of the Binet test as applied to immi- 
grants, we must take into account the fact 
that the test was originally designed for 
American children for the purpose of differ- 
entiating them into grades, and not to test 
capacity for mental development of peoples 
from different kinds of environment, with 


. 


ifferent languages, different education or 
ack of education. 

Dr. Goddard himself says that even if 
hese defectives are morons, it must be due 
o environment, not heredity, for in an in- 
estigation made by himself a few years ago 
e found that only 4% per cent of the in- 
ates of institutions for feebleminded were 
f foreign parentage. 


HELEN WINKLER, Chairman, 
Exinor Sacus, Investigator. 


{Council of Jewish Women, Department of 
Immigrant Aid.] 
New York. 


[It is a bit difficult to tell just where our 
correspondent’s criticism of the Survey ends 
and that of Dr. Goddard begins. We shall 
confine ourselves to the former, since Dr. 
Goddard is able to take care of himself. 
First, it should be made clear that the Sur- 
VEY printed its digest of Dr. Goddard’s ar- 
ticle as news: a noted psychologist had said 
certain things and we underiook to give the 
gist of his remarks to our readers. If these 
remarks are astonishing we can only com- 
pliment our news sense. 

Clearly, however, this put upon us the ob- 
ligation to make a correct summary. Our 
correspondent charges that we omitted “the 
most essential fact as to who were studied, 
i.é.. Was it a representative group of immi- 
grants, a large group or the special group 
which Dr. Goddard finally chose.” On the 
contrary, we carefully pointed out, first, that 
both the obviously intelligent and the ob- 
viously defective had been removed from 


PUBLIC WELFARE IN ILLINOIS 


Y two forward-facing features the 
twenty-second Illinois State Confer- 

ence of Charities and Correction reg- 

istered a way-mark of progress in the 
policies of the state. One was an official 
event brought to pass to signalize the advent 
of the Department of Public Welfare, which 
was created by the recently enacted civil 
code. The director, Charles H. Thorne, 
called together the members of his staff, 
the superintendents and wardens of all the 
charitable, penal and reformatory institu- 
tions, the advisory commissioners of the de- 
partment and the state civil service commis- 
sion for a first annual conference, the six 
sessions of which were devoted to consulta- 
tion of “How to meet the high cost of food, 
fuel and clothing in the state institutions.” 
Special section conferences were held by 
the managing officers of the charitable insti- 
tutions and the penal and reformatory group. 
In opening the state conference, Governor 
Lowden struck a high, firm note to which 
the general and special programs kept well 
keyed up. The very distraction of the war 
he claimed to be all the more of a reason 
for considering “not only old but new social 
problems,” when “better organization of 
social forces and new methods of efficiency” 
are demanded to meet the exigencies of the 
times. ‘Specialized scientific forces in our 
institutions,” he declared, “are required as 
never before.” Believing in the principle of 
promotion, he said, “the greatest efficiency 
can be attained if any young man or woman 
going into an institution with heart and soul 
in the work can come out a superintendent.” 
Efficiency through cooperation rang all down 
the line of the official conferences like a gen- 
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the group studied and, second, that the 
group included thirty-five Jews, twenty-two 
Hungarians, fifty Italians and forty-five Rus- 
sians. 

The chief other question. raised by our 
correspondent comes down to this: Is our 
interpretation of Dr. Goddard’s conclusions, 
and especially our statement that “the most 
favorable interpretation of their results is 
that two out of every five of the immigrants 
studied were feebleminded” as accurate as 
a brief digest of a long article can reason- 
ably hope to be? Barring the title, it is al- 
together accurate. Our critic quotes only 
Dr. Goddard’s cautionary and modifying 
sentences. Yet Dr. Goddard said: “Accord- 
ing to this criterion [the special scale de- 
vised for these immigrants, leaving out cer- 
tain difficult tests] more than 40 per cent 
(for all groups it is 39.1 per cent) would 
be considered feebleminded according to the 
usual definition. It must be admitted that 
this gives the immigrant the benefit of every 
doubt.” Again: “Doubtless the thought in 
every reader’s mind is the same as in ours, 
that it is impossible that half of such a group 
of immigrants could be feebleminded, but 
we know that it is never wise to discard 
a scientific result because of apparent ab- 
surdity.” 

It is perfectly true that Dr. Goddard said 
that the results did not give the percentage 
of all Ellis Island immigrants who are de- 
fective. It is also perfectly true that we 
said he said that. Indeed, always barring 
that unfortunate title, we think our summary 
was a very good one.—Ep1Tor.] 


eral order from the commander-in-chief 
with very specific applications to each group. 

The one aggressively reactionary note was 
struck by an assistant state’s attorney who 
declared that parole and probation laws 
should be abolished, because they encouraged 
crime, and “punishment should be given 
to deter others from committing crime, and 
not for reformatory purposes.’ He was 
promptly challenged by Superintendent of 
Prisons John L. Whitman, whose thirty- 
five years of successful dealing with the 
criminal classes gave authority to his declar- 
ation that “the old harsh method of treat- 
ment of prisoners was ineffective as a cor- 
rective measure.” Will T. Davies, long 
associated with Mr. Whitman in the Cook 
county jail and now his successor, defended 
the parole against its abuse by grasping 
employers, to whom younger prisoners are 
paroled and are exploited for low wages 
until so discouraged as to return to criminal 
pursuits. The superintendent of the Pontiac 
Reformatory thought that 50 per cent of the 
employers take boys under the parole system 
because it is possible to get them for low 
wages while they are not in position to 
protest. Judge Hugo Pam stoutly defended 
modern penological methods by his experi- 
ence on the bench of the crimina! court in 
Chicago. 

Next to these official declarations of policy, 
the utterance which was most impressive was 
that of Wilfred S. Reynolds, in his presi- 
dent’s address on Illinois Child Welfare 
at the End of a Century. 

Prompted by the approaching centennial 
of the state, he reviewed the development 
of its past child welfare policy and pro- 
posed the creation of a Child Welfare De- 
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partment as one way in which the state 
might worthily inaugurate its second cen- 
tury. Through such a department it could 
coordinate all existing agencies both public 
and private; could appoint, in consultation 
with county judges, unpaid boards of child 
welfare connecting local communities with 
the state department; could have some voice 
in selecting local probation officers and other 
employes in the public service for children; 
could register and follow up every ward 
of the state assigned to guardianship, and 
could assume the disposition of any case 
with which the local authorities knew not 
what to do; could stamp out “traffic in 
children” by making it illegal for any other 
than licensed individuals or agencies to 
operate a child-caring work; could extend 
the inspection and licensing of institutions 
to include all agencies regardless of the 
source from which the children are re- 
ceived; could work out safe standards for 
all such institutions and could also revise 
and create legislation required to promote 
the work of such a child welfare department. 

At the end of a century, Mr. Reynolds 
concluded, “Illinois childhood is sending forth 
its plea that the wailing of children in moral 
and physical distress be heard, that causes 
of delinquency and dependency be removed, 
that strong bodies and feeble minds be found 


- less together, that the anguish and remorse 


of the socially condemned girl-mother be 
forever comforted and the paternal rights 
of her child speedily determined and se- 
cured, and that in the dawn of a new and 
brighter century, Illinois, as a wise parent, 
will answer and say, ‘You are my children. 
For your joy and suffering the state is re- 


sponsible, for your welfare I will provide’.” 


BETTER HOMES FOR CITIES 


HE three days’ session of the American 

Civic Association, held in St. Louis, 
October 22-24, was given over mainly 
to discussions of housing and to the estab- 
lishment of parks all over the country. 
Special stress was laid on the desirability 
of state parks in the Ozark district of Mis- 
souri. 

Almost every discussion, however, related 
itself in some way to conditions and prob- 
lems of war. 

President J. Horace McFarland of Har- 
risburg, Pa. in his presidential message 
which he called A New Call to Arms, in- 
dicated the need of “another liberty army 
pledged to the selection of capable and effi- 
cient men for public service.” He spoke of 
the necessity of men ready to “face ballots 
as well as bullets” and indicated that the 
Americans who are neglectful of democratic 
institutions at home are giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 

A great deal of attention was attracted 
by John Nolen’s speech on Economic 
Problems of Industrial Housing. Mr. Nolen 
pointed out the defective housing in Ameri- 
can industrial centers, contrasting these con- 
ditions with what he had found in the gar- 
den cities of England, and with the work- 
ingmen’s homes in Essen and other parts 
of Germany. He asked the audience to 
decide for itself for which kind of home 
soldiers would fight most valiantly. 

The officers have been reelected as fol- 
lows: J. Horace McFarland, president; John 
Nolen, first vice-president; Karl V. S. How- 
land, treasurer; Richard B. Watrous, secre- 
tary. 


AID FOR OVERSEERS OF POOR 


HE Pennsylvania legislature at its last 
session passed an act authorizing the di- 
rectors of the poor and other officers having 
charge of the poor in the various districts 
in the state to attend at the expense of their 
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Why we are in the war, and what we mean to get out of it, as explained by members of the faculty of Prince- 
ton University, in respect of democracy, international law, commerce, etc. 
The chapters are: “American Rights Imperilled,’’ by Henry van Dyke; “Democracy Imperilled,” by 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker; “International Law Imperilled,” by Edward S. Corwin; “The World Balance of 
Power Imperilled,” by Mascn W. Tyler; ‘““The World Peril and the Two Americas,” by Clifton R. Hall; 
“The World Peril and American Interests in the Far East,’’ by Mason W. Tyler; and “The World Peril and 
A terrible and convincing indictment of Germany’s rulers, a strong 
and convincing exposition of America’s purpose; a clear and convincing statement of our position after the war. 
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From the experience of the citrus fruit growers in California, the author, W. W. Cumberland, shows 
what cooperation will do for producers, in getting the best markets, and for consumers, in getting the best goods 
at the fairest prices. Mr. Cumberland is assistant professor of economics in the University of Minnesota, and 
manager of the Markets Information Service, Committee on Food Production and Conservation, Minnesota 
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Introduction by President Hib- 


districts the annual meetings of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of the Poor and Chari- 
ties and Corrections “for the purpose of 
discussing the various questions arising in 
the discharge of their duties and of pro- 
viding for uniform and economical methods 
of administering the affairs of the respective 
poor districts.’ As a result of this act 
the attendance at the forty-third annual meet- 
ing at Johnstown, October 15-18, was prob- 
ably the largest in the history of this asso- 
ciation, 

On the program this year, one entire sec- 
tion was devoted to various problems connect- 
ed with county home and almshouse manage- 
ment. In the discussion it developed that 
there is an increasing sentiment against the 
separation of aged respectable couples when 
they are committed to the almshouse. A 
considerable number of the directors of the 
poor went on record in favor of making 
every effort to keep husband and wife to- 
gether in the county home. 

At the session on the work of county and 
state penal institutions, T. B. Patton, su- 
perintendent of the Huntingdon Reforma- 
tory, stated that only about 13 per cent of 
their paroled boys violate parole and that 
they lose track of only about 4 per cent. Su- 
perintendent Patton described how the time of 
the parole and the sentences are deter- 
mined by the board of managers. F. 
H. Nibecker, of the Glen Mills School, and 
William F. Penn, of the Morganza School, 
told how their institutions seck to adapt 
themselves to the needs of the boys who 
are sent to them from the public schools 
through the juvenile courts. 

The convention authorized the appointment 
of a committee of seven members to study 
the auestion of codifying the 800 separate 
poor laws of Pennsylvania. They will bring 
in a report at the meeting to be held next 
year in Butler, Pa. 


Albert P. Roderus, of Pittsburgh, succeeds 
Oliver P. Bohler as president and Edwin D. 
Solenberger, of Philadelphia, was re-elected 
secretary. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS IN IOWA 


HE nineteenth Iowa Conference of Char- 

ities and Correction, held at Mason 
City, October 14-16, was perhaps the most 
successful in the history of the organization. 
Farnestness, enthusiasm, and a sort of fam- 
ily spirit characterized the gathering. The 
extent to which the conference touched the 
local community was evidenced by the care- 
ful and hospitable preparation for delegates 
and the presence of some fifteen hundred 
persons at the Sunday evening mass meet- 
ing. The sessions opened with an address 
by the president, Paul S. Peirce, on social 
legislation with special reference to the work 
of the last General Assembly in Iowa. 
Throughout the conference emphasis was 
placed upon the peculiar problems growing 
out of the war situation, such. as civilian 
relief work of the Red Cross, educational 
and recreational activities in and about mili- 
tary camps, and the safeguarding of child 
life against the hazards of wartime 

Child welfare was considered from almost 
every angle, including care of neglected chil- 
dren, in homes and institutions, child plac- 
ing, children’s code-making. Professor Bird 
T. Baldwin outlined plans of the child 
welfare research station recently established 
at the state university at Iowa City for the 
investigation of scientific methods of con- 
serving and developing the normal child, the 
dissemination of the most approved infor- 
mation on the subject, and the training of 
students for child welfare work. 

For the first time, a session was devoted to 
rural social problems,.as well as to indus- 
trial welfare and to community health. Il- 
luminating papers were presented on the 


Iowa labor situation, rural sanitation, hous- 
ing surveys, and library extension for the 


benefit of rural folk. J. C. Sanders made a ~ 


telling plea for a national vagrancy law. 


At the business meeting it was voted to © 


change the name of the organization to the © 


Iowa Conference of Social Work and to ap- 


propriate a small sum towards the effort — 


of the national conference secretary in coop- 
erating the work of local, state and national 
bodies. 


The next conference will be held at Mus- — 


catine, October, 1918. The following offi- 
cers were chosen; president, H. L. Hough- 
ton, Sioux City; secretary and treasurer, 
Bessie McClenahan, Iowa City. 


CIVIC PRIDE IN KANSAS 


T the meeting of the League of Kansas 
Municipalities, held in Wichita the past 
week, 129. persons were registered in at- 
tendance from 48 Kansas cities and towns 
and from outside the state. Organized or- 
iginally, eight years ago, as a league of 
cities, the organization has been broadened 
to include a place for service for each in- 
dividual and organization in the state in- 
terested in better government 
wholesome community life. 
The resolutions adopted by the convention 
include a strong and unreserved declaration 
of support of our president and national 
government in the carrying through of the 
war for freedom, democracy, and the safety 
of the nation. Those present also endorsed 
the permanent income provision for the uni- 
versity, agricultural college and other schools 
of the people of the state. In the legisla- 
ture, the league’s committee on legislation 
had actively cooperated in the movement 
for the submission of this much needed 
amendment. 
Wednesday morning the various groups of 
delegates met in department round table 


and more. 


‘And for all that, mind you,’ Bertrand went on, 
‘there is one figure that has risen above the war and 
will blaze with the beauty and strength of his cour- 
age—’ 

“T listened, leaning on a stick towards him, drink- 
ing in the voice that came in the twilight silence from 
the lips that so rarely spoke. He cried with a clear 
voice—‘Liebknecht!’ ’’"—From Le Fru (Under Fire) 
by Henri Barbusse. 

Liebknecht revealed the basis of au- 
ocracy to the Germans. He was im- 
risoned for his daring and his book was 


estroyed. It is now available! 


To know the mind of the boldest man 
n Europe 


Read 


IEBKNECHT’S 


suppressed book 


MILITARISM 


At all bookstores, $1.00 net 
B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, New York 


conferences. The group meeting of the su- 
perintendents of the municipal water and 
electric plants was especially weli attended 
—about twenty superintendents being present 
and taking part in the discussion. The city 
clerks also had a very interesting conference. 

In connection with the educational cam- 
paign of the league for the submission of 
constitutional amendments for wider powers 
of home rule for cities, and the initiative 
and referendum, the Wichita meeting was 
significant for the plan of cooperation de- 
veloped for the state federation of labor 
and the farmers’ organization of Kansas to 
work with the civic interests of the state. 

Representatives of the working men and 
farmers of Kansas, representing thousands 
of members, pledged their assistance in an 
active movement for better city and state 
government. 


PRODUCTS OF WESTCHESTER 


Be boys and potatoes divided the day 
at the Westchester County Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, held in White 
Plains, October 23. Though both are almost 
as old as Methuselah, their Jack-in-the- 
beanstalk growth in wartime placed them 
prominently on a program directed chiefly 
to wartime social problems. Both, moreover, 
have fiourished in Westchester the past year. 
Both are giving Westchesterites deep con- 
cern. The great irreconcilable difference 
between the two is that the outlook for a 
more abundant crop of bad boys is very 
dubious with those indefatigable social 
workers in Westchester always on the job, 
whereas the crop of potatoes bids fair to 
increase until, mayhap, farming instead of 
commuting becomes the popular county sport. 

In the absence of V. Everit Macy, county 
commissioner of charities and correction, and 
president of the conference, John R. Shillady 
made a plea for the establishment of a 
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special court in the county with jurisdiction 
over children’s cases or for the appointment 
of a circuit judge to sit in different towns 
and hear the cases of minors. Mr. Shillady 
described how the present system of dealing 
with juvenile offenders in county courts 
clogged the machinery of the courts in their 
proper duties, and resulted in the ineffective 
supervision of the children. By way of com- 
parison he introduced Judge J. B. H. Ste- 
phens of Monroe county, who told what a 
special court for children’s cases and a staff 
of twenty probation officers had done to re- 
duce juvenile delinquency in a county with 
the saine population as Westchester. 

The Committee on Children’s Courts ap- 
pointed at the 1916 conference asked that 
it be continued until it had completed 
its investigations, with power to draft and 
propose legislation in the name of the con- 
ference, either for a court limited to chil- 
dren’s cases exclusively or to include adult 
contributory delinquency affecting children. 

To take charge of bad boys who grow up 
to be bad men in Westchester county, the 
Committee on Legislation recommended the 
creation of an indeterminate sentence and the 
appointment of a parole commission. As an 
example of the efficacy of parole and inde- 
terminate sentence laws, Burdette G. Lewis, 
commissioner of corrections, New York city, 
showed by means of a chart how workhouse 
convictions had decreased since such laws 
were put into effect last year. 

The discussions of the conference switched 
to food in the afternoon. John J. Dillon, 
commissioner, New York State Department 
of Markets, opened the session. He pro- 
duced figures demonstrating that whereas 
the farmer gets but thirty-five cents out 
of every dollar the consumer pays, the mid- 
dleman gets sixty-five cents. “No farmer,” 
said Mr. Dillon, “will sweat to make ‘two 
blades of grain grow where one grew be- 
fore’ unless he has some inducement.’”’ The 
commissioner’s plan for lowering food prices 
is to abolish the middlemen, transport food 
from farm to city under the supervision of 
state officials, and sell straight from retail 
stores to homes. 

Westchester farmers, however, did not 
suffer from the pressure put upon them for 
enlarged cultivation described by Mr. Dillon, 
owing to the efficient and intelligent hand- 
ling of the situation by a county commission 
of general safety. According to the chair- 
man, Arthur N. Lawrence, the commission 
secured friendly cooperation from the far- 
mers by guaranteeing a minimum price 
for every bit of produce not sold—a guarantee 
that was never taken advantage of since 
the farmers disposed of their goods at higher 
prices elsewhere. As a result of the efforts 
of the commission, Westchester had a tilled 
acreage of 41,000 as against 36,000 acres in 
1916, an average of 18 per cent increase for 
the county as against 10 per cent for the 
state as a whole. So many peas, beans, 
beets and ears of corn were produced 
in Westchester that a women’s committee, 
headed by Mrs. V. Everit Macy, started a 
canning campaign to preserve the uneaten 
food. Over 40,000 jars of vegetables and 
fruits put up in home and in community kit- 
chens testify to the success of the campaign. 

At the tail end of the conference, Owen 
R. Lovejoy of the National Child Labor 
Committee, swung back to bad boys by point- 
ing to the excess of juvenile delinquency in 
foreign countries, caused by the removal 
of parental supervision, darkened streets, and 
the relaxation of school and child labor 
laws. He urged the maintenance of educa- 
tional and industrial standards here in the 
United States. Maude E. Miner, emphasized 
the need of wholesome recreation centers 
near training camps and women patrol ofh- 
cers to prevent young girls from becoming 
bad girls. 
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PERIODICALS 


bitty cents a line per month; four weekiy tnser- 

tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 

A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 

azine on book selection; valuable guide to best 

books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 


The American City; monthly; deals with all prob- 
lems relating to municipal improvement and 
civic betterment, including city planning, hous- 
ing, parks, playgrounds, paving, street cleaning, 
garbage and sewage disposal, etc. City Edition 
for places over 5,000 population, $3 per year. 
Town & County Edition for towns under 5,000, 
$3 per year. Both Editions to one address, $4 
per year. 

Amertcan Red Cross Magazine; monthly; $2 a 


year; Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers, New 
York. 


The Atlantic Monthly. Readers of the Survey 
may secure a three months’ trial subscription to 
The, Atlantic Monthly by referring to this ad- 
vertisement and sending 75 cents in stamps to 
The Atlantic Monthly Company, 3 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Voice in the Wilderness; $1 a year. A magazine 
of sane radicalism. At present deals particu- 
larly with our autocratic suppression of free 
speech, free press and peaceable assembly. An 
indispensable magazine te the lover of liberty. 
12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 

The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 
The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a ycar; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 

St., New York. 


The Co-operative Consumer; monthly; 50 cts. per 
year. Co-operative League of America, 2 est 
13 St., New York. 

The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Critic and Guide; monthly; $1 a year. De- 
voted to medical sociology, rational sexology, 
birth control, etc. Wm. J. Robinson, M.D., 
Editor, 12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


The Journal of Negro History; quarterly, $1 @ 
year; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con- 
cerned with facts not with opinions; Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Mental Hygiene ; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


National Municipal Review; monthly; $5 a year; 
authoritative, public spirited, constructive; Na- 
tional Municipal League; North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 

Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Social Hygiene; a Suacteriy magazine; 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly; 
$.25 per year; both free to members; pub- 
lished by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 105 W. 40 St., New York 

Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 


a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St.. New York 


$2 per 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents @ hne, four weekly imser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphiets from publishers, 
AMERICAN Pian FoR KeEPING THE BiBLE IN PuB- 
tic ScHoots; 32 pp., 6 cents postpaid, and A 
PRIMER OF THE SCIENCE OF INTERNATIONALISM; 
96 pp., 15 cents postpaid. Published by Inter- 
national Reform Bureau, 206 Pennsylvania Ave., 
S. E., Washington, D. C. 
Buyinc Ciuss. Published by the Co-operative 


League of America, 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 5 cents. 
Co-oPERATION IN THE Unitep States. C. W. 


Perky, Co-operative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 

INHERITANCE OF STATURE. By Charles B. Daven- 
port. Eugenics Record Office Bulletin No. 18, 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 40 cents. | 

MAKING THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

Tue REconSTRUCTION OF RELIGION FOR HuMaNITY. 
Baccalaureate sermon preached by Rabbi Eman- 
uel Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa, at Nebraska 
State Normal School. 5 cents. 
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KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct te the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, cerre~ 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

wvas the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. i 

The development of this directory ts 
one of several steps in carrying out 


this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, Nit. 

Birth Registration, AasPim. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 

CHARITY ORGANIZATION 

Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Nut, Szo. 

CHILD WELFARE 

Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 

Natl. Cor. for Better Films. 

Natl. Kindergarten Assn, 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aasrim, Ncesw, Nspig, Praa. 
CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 

(Federal) Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 

(Unitarian) Dept. of Soc. and Pub. Ser., Ava. 


CIVICS 
Am. Proportienal Representation L¢. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Shert Ballet Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Axc. 
Commission Government, So, 
Community Organization, Atss. 
Conservation, Ccut. 
[of vision], Ncrs. 
Clubs, Nuww. 
Consumers, Cia. 
Cooperation, Cia. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Arss. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
County Ywea. 
Credit Unions, Mass. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 
Natl. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ep, 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. ot Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 
Young Women’s Christian Asseciation. 
Efficiency Work. Bump. 
Electoral Reform, T1, ApKL. 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps, Nysue. 
Feeblemindedness, Crrm, Nema. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation 


HEALTH 
Amer. Pub. Health Assn, 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Com.of One Hund. on Natl. Health. 
Com. on Prov. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
New York Social Hygiene Society, 
Necsw, Newa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AALL, 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Net, Nec. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywea. 
Idiocy, CrrM. 
Imbecility, Crrx. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council ef Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Nras, Tas. 
Industrial hygiene, APna. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs ef the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Newa, 

Insanity, Ncmu. 

Institutions, AHBA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aa, Nctc. 

Legislative Reform, Apr_. 


LIBRARIES 
American Library Assn. 
Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Ncww. 
Military Relief, Arc. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 
Municipal Government, Arr, Nrs. 
National Service, Arss. 
Negro Training, Hr, Tx. 
Neighborhood Work’ Nrs. 
Nursing, Apna, Arc, Norpus. 
Open Air Schools, Nasrr. 


PEACE 

National Woman’s Peace Party, Art. 
Peonage, Naacp. 
Playgrounds, Praa. 


Credit Union Assn. 


¥ 
id 
Physical Training, Praa. t 
Protection Women Workers, Nc, Nras. 
Prostitution, AsHA. 
Public Health, Arma, Counu, Norus. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highlaad Div. 
Tuskegee institute. 
Art, Er, Ar. 

Reconstruction, Nesw. 


RECREATION 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Rugeell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Ywea. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcva. 
Sanatoria, Naspr. ‘ 

Savings, Mcua. 
Self-Government, Nuww, Art. 


SETTLEMENTS 

Natl. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, Asma, Nysns. 
Schools, Amga, H1, Tx. 
Short Ballot, Sso. 
Short Working Hours, New 
Social Hygiene, Asa, Nyrsus. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Com. en Ch. and Sec. Service, Fecea. 
Dept. of Soc. and Public Service, Ava. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Nemu, Praa, Newa, Nspie. 

Thrift, Mcua. 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers’ Aid Society. 
Travelers Aid Society. 
Cyw. 
Tuberculosis, Nasrr. 
Vocational Education, Nete., Rsr. 
Unemployment, Aatt, 


WAR RELIEF ‘ 
Am. Red Cross. F 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea 


WOMEN 
Amer. Home Economies Assn. 
Natl. Consumers’ League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Working Girls, Cyw, Nras, Tass, Nuww, Tas. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- — 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. Workmen's compensation; health in- 
surance; industrial hygiene; unemployment; one- 
day-rest-in-seven; administration of lebor laws. 


AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PRE- ' 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature on request. Traveling exhibit. 


Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrical 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant — 
welfare consultations i 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu- 
tion and community. Studies problems connected 
with the household. Publishes Journal of Home 
Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen.’ sec’y. dward W. Bemis, Robert 
A. Woods, dept. directors, Bihle House, Astor 
Place, New York. Welcome inquiries as to 
matters of community organization and progress. 
Members of its staff glad to enter into consulta- 
tion by correspondence about given conditions — 
or particular projects. Assists in bringing to in- 
dividual new undertakings the combined results 
and lessons of the best productive achievement. 
Seeks to bring about better cooperation among spe- 
cialized national organizations, toward securing 
the more comprehensive local application of their 
types of service. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOOIATION—George 
B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St, Chi- 
cago. Furnishes information abeut organizing 
libraries, planning library buildin; ni 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. ist of : 
cations on request. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, see’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in eleeting representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Dr. Chas. J. Hastings, pres., Toronto, Ont.; 
A. W. Hedrich, sec’y; 1039 Boylston St., Boston. 
Object: to promote public and personal health. 
Health Employment Bureau lists health officers, 
industrial hygienists, etc. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS —National officers: 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
resident; Robert W. DeForest, bgt der ey 
ohn Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
counselor; Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon. 
William Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
tee; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
Gibson, general manager. 

Central Committee, appointed by the President 
of the United States: William Howard Tatt, chair- 
man; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; 
Lansing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wii- 
fiams, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
William C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. S. A.; 
Rear-Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, U. S. N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 

Wer Council, appointed by the President of the 
United States: enry P. Davison, chairman; 
Charles D. Norton, Grayson M.-P. Thala John 
D. Ryan, Cornelius N. Blies, Jr.; William Howard 
Taft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio, 

Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
missioner to Europe. 

Department of Militory Relief: John D. Ryan, 
director-general; Gen. Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
rector-general. 


Department of Civilian Relief: W. Frank Per- 
pons, director-general. 
Bureau of Medical Service: Lieutenant-Colonel 


H. C. Connor. 

Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
Jane Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
sce, Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau of Town 
and County Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 


Clement, director. 
Woman’s Bureau: Miss Florence Marshall, di- 
Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 


rector. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
- OLATION—William F. Snow, M. D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
ef prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
ai upon request; membership $5; sustaining 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
inate knowledge ccncerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publication free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. _Moonfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protect and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
Own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Specialists in surveys of 
all kinds; also installs efficiency systems. Twelve 
years successful work throughout United States 
and Canada; estimates furnished. 


COMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLEMINDED—Joseph P. Byers, ex. sec’y; 
Empire Bldg., Phila. Object to spread knowledge 
eomcerning extent and menace of feebleminded- 
ness; initiate methods for control and eradication. 


CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York City. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice on all phases of consumers’ 
co-operation, foreign and American. Annual mem- 
bership, $1, includes monthly, Co-Operative Con- 
sumer. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL) 
—Department of Immigrant Aid, with headquar- 
ters, 242 E. Broadway, New York. Miss Helen 
Winkler, ch’n; gives friendly aid to immigrant 
irls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has interna- 
“cay system of safeguarding. Invites member- 
ship. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICE, 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION—EI- 
mer S. Forbes, sec’y; 25 Beacon St, Boston. 
Makes community studies; suggests social work; 
publishes bulletins. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
OHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charies S. Macfarland, 
genl. sec’y; 105 E. 22 St.. New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 


Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
oflice sec’y. 

Commission en International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 

Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Ceuntry Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charlies Stelsle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—G. P. Phenix, vice- 
prin; F. K. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; 
itempton, Va. ‘‘Hampten is a war measure” (H. 8. 
Frissell). Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 
a State nor a Government achool. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION—J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, makes loans to them and 
assists in their organization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorefield Storey; cheirmam, Board of Direetors, 
Dr, J. E. Spimgara; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 

ir. of pub. and resear Dr. W. E. B. 
act’g sec’y, James elden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M. D., exec. sec’y; erst 3 

Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational metheds. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, see’y; 105 East 22 st., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricui- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photograph, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GINE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebrity, 
criminology, social service, backward children, Sur- 
veys, state societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; 
$2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORE 
Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. Gen- 
eral organization to discuss principles of humani- 
tarian effort and increase iency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, ete. Information bureau. 
Membership, $3. 45th annual meeting Kansas 
City, May 15-22, 1918. Main divisions and chair- 
men: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, 
Pada, 


Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Mrs. Jessie D. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 
Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, 
V. Everit Macy. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Develops broad forms cf comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


—250 Madison Ave., New York. Object: To 
have the kindergarten established in every public 
school. Four million children in the United States 
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are now without this training. Furnishes bul- 
letins, exhibits, lecturers, advice and information. 
In cooperation with United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, works for adequate legislation and for a 
wider interest in this methed of increasing intelli: 
gence and reducing crime, Supported by volun- 
tary contributions. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St, New 
York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation and 
instruction in self-governing and supporting groups 
for girls of working age. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUY 
—Sun Bldg., N, Y. Advocates selection, distribu- 
tion and Americanization and opposes indiscrimi- 
nate restriction. Catalog of publications on re- 
quest. Membership ($1 up) includes all available 
pamphlets. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandali 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 608 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards 0: 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. . Promotion 
of legislation for federal and state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industrial schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 

Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencieo 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-seo- 
tarian, 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY. Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American wom- 
en in arousing the nations to respect the sacred- 
ness of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE 
—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago. Organizes working women for their 
own protection and advancement. All endorsing 
this work eligible for membership. For informa- 
tion regarding activities read the League magazine, 
Life and Labor, $1 a year. 


NEW YORE SOCIAL HYGIENE SOCIETY 
(Formerly Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis)—Dr. James Pederson, sec’y; 105 W. 
40 St., New York. Seven educational pempbies, 
10c. each. Four reprints, 5e. each. ues—Ac- 
tive, $2; Contributing, $5; sustaining, $10. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent literature; 
selected bibliographies. Maintains lecture bureau 
and health exhibit. 

PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ae- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 


rovement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
ir. 130 E. 22 st., New York. Departmente: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 


Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveya 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, South- 
ern Highland Division, 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION — Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
4 Ave., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t, city man- 
ager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


TRAVELERS’ AID SOCIETY—Orin C. Baker, 
gen’l sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave., New York. Pro- 
vides advice, guidance and protection to travelers, 
especially women and girls, who need assistance. 
It is non-seetarian and its services are free ir- 
respective of race, creed, class or sex. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institutiea for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in ract 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases ef the race hg 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Mabel Cratty, general sec’y; 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York. To advance the physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and ceunty Associa- 
tions; hygiene and physical education; gymna: 
siums, swimming-peols and summer camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
and business classes; employment bureaus; Bible 
study and vesper services; holiday homes; na- 
tional training school for foreign 
work; war emergency work. 


seoretaries; 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wanted,” ‘Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED —Assistant to the manager of 
a Woman’s Exchange in a small Florida 
winter resort, January to April. Work in- 
cludes salesmanship, simple accounts, mak- 
ing and service of tea. References re- 
quired. Address 2641 Survey. 


WANTED—SEVERAL HEBREW 
TEACHERS, among them one who can 
conduct orthodox services. Good salaries 
for good men. State experience and salary 
expectations in application to Superinten- 
dent Hesprew OrpHans Home, 12th and 
Green Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. Also EX- 
PERIENCED BOYS’ SUPERVISOR 
(Jew or Gentile). 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


JEWISH man—college graduate with ex- 
perience in Social and Relief work, at 
present holding position of Superintendent 
of Federated Charities in a small commu- 
nity, desires to change position. Address 
2643 SuRVEY. 


CAPABLE woman with years of institu- 
tional experience would like a position as 
manager and buyer. Have executive abil- 
ity, am efficient, economical and practical. 
Have had School of Social Economy train- 
ing, 38 years of age. References. Address 
2647 SuRVEY. 


WANTED—Position in Jewish Social 
Work in New York or Boston by experi- 
enced college graduate. Address 2648 Sur- 
VEY. : 


SUPERINTENDENT of large Children’s 
Organization contemplates change and will 
consider executive position with progres- 
sive institution. Address 2649 Survey. 


JEWISH Couple—college graduates, sev- 
eral years’ experience child welfare work, 
at present employed as superintendent and 
matron of boys’ home—seek position with 
opportunity for constructive work. Address 
2650 SuRvEY. 


YOUNG man, Jewish, married, univer- 
sity graduate, several years’ experience 
social work, holding executive position in 
child welfare field, desires position as head 
or assistant in child welfare or other social 
work. Address 2651 Survey. 


COLLEGE graduate, experienced in so- 
cial service work, ability as writer, public 
speaker and organizer, wants position 
where executive ability will be recognized. 
Address 2652 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, stenographer, book- 
keeper, graduate social worker, with sec- 
retarial, organized charity and settlement 
experience open for position. Prefer exec- 
utive position with social agency. Ad- 
dress 2653 Survey. 


all 


Among the remarkable events 
of this war no fact stands out more 
startlingly than the tragic sacrifice 
of Russia’s unequipped soldiers, 


The army has been victimized 
by intrigue and treachery. Guns 
were sent to the front without am- 
munition and ammunition without 
guns. Supplies were provided that 
when unpacked proved to be rub- 
bish. Left stranded by communi- 
cations that broke down underslight 
pressure the brave Russian troop 


hurled themselves again and again 
against foes perfectly prepared. 


From the very verge of victory 
they doggedly fell back fighting 
with stones and clubs and iron 
bars, resisting heroically but in- 
effectively. 


No thought can be more abhor- 
rent to Americans than that of our 


HE Australians manage to 
healthier while they live. 


One System 


HOW DO THEY DO IT? 


\ 


The Fate the Unprepaeed 


boys ruthlessly slaughtered because 
of lack of equipment or support 
which it is the first business of us 
at home to supply. 


Our Government, never before 
so powerful, is working prodi- 
giously in the preparation of armies 
and means of warfare. Throughout 
the nation there is a unity of pur- 
pose that is piling on the altar of 
liberty every personal ambition and 
corporate gain. 


Mines, factones, farms, ship- 
yards, the counting houses and 
shops of every industry are laboring 
day and night to supply the sinews 
of war. 


The Bell System is co-operating 
to mobilize production, transporta- 
tion and communication, and is 
using its every energy to speed up 
American defense. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


live longer than we do and to be 
They don’t know themselves just 


how they manage it, but they have studied the question of dying 
late and made a report of it and of their public health practice 


in general. A review of it by 


THE SURVEY NEXT WEEK 


a highly competent American in 


